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At Bell Telephone Laboratories, mathematician Sidney Darlington 
has contributed notably in developing the art of circuit analysis. 


...It is essentially a thing of the mind for it works through concepts, symbols and 
relationships ...it helps man to analyze and synthesize the complex phenomena of the 
universe and himself...it works in many ways to advance electrical communications: 


IT IS CALLED MATHEMATICS 


At Bell Telephone Laboratories, mathemat- 
ics works powerfully to solve problems involv- 
ing complex data. Intriguingly, too, the mathe- 
matical approach: led to the invention of the 
electric wave filter . . . disclosed a kind of wave 
transmission which may some day carry huge 
amounts of information in waveguide systems 
... foretold the feasibility of modern quality 


control... led to a scientific technique for de- 
termining how many circuits must be provided 
for good service without having costly equip- 
ment lie idle. 

For each creative task, Bell Laboratories 
utilizes whatever serves best—mathematical 
analysis, laboratory experimentation, simula- 
tion with electronic computers. Together they 
assure the economical advancement of all Bell 
System communications services. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration 


Its Origin and Present Program 


By Kartu A. 


OLLEGIATE schools of business have been attracting much 

attention in recent years. Foundation, university, and industrial 

leaders have expressed keen interest in higher education for 
business and have raised serious questions about its purpose and content. 
Business-school faculties have responded with a healthy willingness to 
engage in the necessary introspection required for strengthening and 
developing the field. Along with these phenomena has come a dramatic 
rise in the size and influence on college campuses of degree programs in 
business administration. The result has been significant change in the 
pattern of higher education for business during the past ten years. 

Two forces in particular have greatly accelerated curriculum develop- 
ment in collegiate schools of business. About five years ago, the Ford 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York commissioned 
major studies of the field. The resulting reports, Higher Education for 
Business! and The Education of American Businessmen, made available 
the best current ideas about curriculum needs and trends at the various 
levels of higher education for business. They provided both a factual 
and a conceptual base for much of the planning that has occurred in 
recent years on campuses across the country. 

1Robert Aaron Gordon and James Edwin Howell (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959). 

*Frank C. Pierson (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959). 

Karu A. Hiut is dean of the Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College. This is the second in a series of articles on “Changing Trends 
in Business Education.” 
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The second major force for change has come from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s numerous grants designed to broaden the base of curriculum reform, 
to strengthen research and teaching in business administration and related 
subject areas, and to increase the supply of qualified faculty. The 
grants received under this program have made significant advances 
possible in many institutions. 

As one result of the Pierson and Gordon-Howell studies and of the 
Ford Foundation’s activities, we have today a broadened interest in 
the type of postgraduate professional-degree program in business adminis- 
tration that was pioneered by the Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance,’ which was founded in 1900. Since few people are familiar 
with the innovating role played by the Tuck program, the remainder 
of this discussion will concern itself with the Amos Tuck School, and will 
be limited to that school’s original concept of education for business 
leadership and its present Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
program. 


Y 1899, William Jewett Tucker, president of Dartmouth College, was 
convinced that significant changes were taking place in the career 
selections of Dartmouth graduates. From his studies of enrollment trends 
at Dartmouth, he knew that in the earlier years of the College go per 
cent or more of its graduates had entered the professions of law, medicine, 
ministry, and teaching. He also knew that by 1899 the percentage of 
Dartmouth graduates entering these professions had dropped to 64 and 
that the number choosing careers in business was steadily rising. He 
recognized in this shift a sign of the coming dominance of business in 
American culture. 

Faced with these trends in career selection, President Tucker decided 
that Dartmouth College had an obligation to provide an educational 
program designed to prepare young men for business careers. In this 
decision, he was undoubtedly influenced by his observation of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
this country’s first undergraduate school of business. 

In London in the spring of 1899, Mr. Tucker discussed his views with 
his friend, Edward Tuck, an international financier. Mr. Tucker and 
Mr. Tuck soon found themselves in agreement on the basic concepts 
which should guide the detailed planning for the new program, and Mr. 
Tuck agreed to provide the funds necessary to establish the new school. 
Their most important contributions centered about these five policy 
decisions. 

Students should receive their education for business leadership at the 
postgraduate level—Mr. Tucker and Mr. Tuck were firmly committed 

o “the proposition that business training, to be really effective in fitting 
men for the higher administrative posts, must be based upon the 


sThe name was changed to the Amos Tuck School of Business Administration by vote of the 
Dartmouth College Trustees, December 6, 1941. 
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thorough education of the man through the medium of a complete 
college course. The best method seems to be to educate the man first 
and the businessman afterwards.” 

Administration should be one of the School's main concerns.—In their 
view, “capability for administration consisted largely in that lofty 
sense of responsibility that results from a disciplined mind and a fully 
matured judgment, and in that confidence in self and the power of 
knowledge that rests upon knowledge.” 

The faculty of the new school should also have teaching responsibilities 
in the undergraduate liberalzarts courses of Dartmouth College——In 1901, 
the faculty of the Amos Tuck School was drawn from the history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, modern-languages, and mathematics departments of 
the undergraduate college. Two men on the initial faculty taught only 
Tuck courses. All other faculty members taught in their own disci- 
plines as well as in the applied field of business. 

The curriculum should integrate undergraduate liberal-arts education 
with the applied field of business ——This purpose was achieved by speci- 
fying as prerequisites for admission mathematics, literature, philosophy, 
at least two sciences, economics, political science, sociology, history, and 
two modern languages. On this base, the Tuck first-year curriculum 
offered required courses in economics, history, constitutional and inter- 
national law, statistics, comparative politics, commercial geography, 
and language (English and one modern language). Only in the second 
year did the early Tuck student enroll in courses such as accounting, 
finance, banking, and business organization and procedure. 

Students enrolled in Tuck should be college graduates or men who had 
completed three years of college, ranked in the upper half of their Dart- 
mouth College class, and possessed superior personal qualifications for 
the postgraduate study of business.—The policy of starting postgraduate 
professional education at the end of the third undergraduate year had 
earlier been advocated by Charles Eliot of Harvard, and has been 
applied at Dartmouth since 1900, not only in business but also in 
medicine. 


ATER, in discussing the decision to establish the Amos Tuck 

School, President Tucker emphasized the need for a bridge between 
undergraduate liberal-arts education and the world of business. He was 
quoted as saying, “It was a confession of the inutility or narrowness of a 
liberal education for the colleges to leave their graduates in a helpless 
attitude before their new responsibilities or to commit them altogether 
to the fortune of their personal initiative.” 

It will readily be noted that these two men—one a theologian and 
humanities scholar and the other an international financier and patron 
of the arts—made a major contribution to higher education with their 
innovation. Few leaders in education or in business at the turn of the 
century shared the faith of Mr. Tucker and Mr. Tuck in the growing need 
for the broadly educated man in the management of American enterprise. 
Even fewer men of that era and succeeding decades recognized fully the 
trends in business affairs which would call increasingly for men in manage- 
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ment positions whose educational background would help them adjust 
effectively to rapid economic, political, and societal changes. The Tuck 
School concept of undergraduate liberal-arts education followed by two 
years of postgraduate study in a business curriculum planned for potential 
managers met the developing needs in these ways: 


First, by emphasizing “the education of the man” as primary, the 
School recognized the important contributions of undergraduate liberal- 
arts education: disciplined minds that have come to understand the 
power of knowledge, intellectual interests that have been stimulated by 
exposure to the major fields of man’s experience and knowledge, and 
the maturity of conscience and purpose that is the goal of liberal 
education. 

Second, by offering two years of postgraduate study in business, 
the School placed preparation for business management on the same 
educational level as the emerging pattern for the professions of medicine 
and law. 

Third, by offering a broadly based curriculum which emphasized 
advanced work in fields such as economics and history, coupled with 
applied courses in such subjects as accounting and finance, the School 
recognized the need for balance between knowledge of the underlying 
disciplines and understanding of their relevance in the decision-making 
environment of the business enterprise. There was little room for 
concentration on current business practice in this concept. 


VER the years, the curriculum of the School has changed frequently 

to meet the growing dimensions of the manager’s job and to reflect 
the rapid expansion of knowledge in the disciplines related to business 
administration. Despite these changes, the basic concept, objectives, 
and policies of the School remain remarkably close to the pattern set by 
its founders. 

Today the Amos Tuck School operates as a two-year postgraduate 
institution, with a maximum enrollment of one hundred and seventy-five 
students, all in residence and nearly all men with undergraduate liberal- 
arts backgrounds. As has been true from the opening of Tuck in 1g00, 
graduates and men with superior qualifications whe have completed 
three years of undergraduate work are eligible for admission. 

The current objectives of the School are to prepare its students for 
the eventual assumption of managerial responsibility and to advance 
knowledge through research in business administration and related 
disciplines. The Tuck faculty accepts both teaching and research 
responsibilities in order to carry the work of the School forward at the 
desired academic level. 

The two-year M.B.A. program, designed to accomplish the first of the 
stated purposes, is management-centered and is the only educational 
program offered by the School. Its aim is to provide all students with 
knowledge and understanding of the elements of business administration 
as defined by the Tuck faculty. The teaching emphasis is on building 
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conceptual understanding of the enterprise rather than on the development 
of detailed, technical understanding of one field such as finance or 
marketing. 

In the first year, students pursue a common program of study which 
includes the following courses: Accounting and Finance, Marketing, 
Production, Business Economics, Industrial Relations, Administration, 
Probability and Statistics, and Case Analysis and Written Expression. 
The men are exposed to a wide range of readings and research results in 
fields such as economics, social psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
political science, mathematics, and business administration. They are 
expected to develop a familiarity with this literature and to be able to 
use relevant concepts, facts, and analytical techniques drawn from these 
readings in dealing with problems encountered in operational areas of 
business. 

By the end of the year, then, the aim is to have a student body 
(a) which has had exposure in reasonable depth to the range of problems 
facing the business manager; (b) which has developed a working knowledge 
of the major analytical tools and techniques available to the manager; 
(c) which has acquired understanding of the relevance of knowledge drawn 
from the humanities, social sciences, and sciences to the task of the man- 
ager; (d) which has begun to develop an awareness of the manager’s 
responsibility and leadership role in our society; (e) which has learned 
‘how to use knowledge from many fields in problem-solving situations; 
and (f) which can express itself effectively orally and in writing. 

In the second year, the Tuck student is required to take three courses 
which concentrate on the economic, societal, and political environment of 
the enterprise and the manager. The first required course deals with 
the analysis of the nature and causes of change in the national economy, 
the structure of national-income accounts, the study of the principal 
economic-activity indicators, and the techniques of short- and long-term 
forecasting. In the second course, emphasis shifts to the changing societal 
and political environment within which the manager functions. Here 
the Tuck student is concerned with the study of the corporate manager’s 
changing leadership role in our society and with thoughtful consideration 
of some of the complex problems faced by the manager in his external 
relationships. The third course extends over two terms and studies the 
enterprise as a dynamic, integrated unit from the viewpoint of the chief 
executive, who has responsibility for its successful operation in the fullest 
sense. 

To regard these courses as an attempt to prepare young men for the 
immediate assumption of corporate-management responsibilities would 
be unfortunate. The role of this portion of the students’ work is to 
begin development of the point of view, the methods and habits of analysis, 
and the personal philosophy that will be required if, over the years, the 
individual is to grow into a top-management position. 

The other courses offered in the second year have a related but quite 
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different function. Their primary purpose is to develop knowledge and 
understanding in reasonable depth in one field (finance, marketing, 
production, or accounting). To avoid specialization that would be 
incompatible with the School’s objectives, Tuck students may elect not 
more than four courses in their fields of major interest. They must 
select their remaining four electives from other fields. 

In addition to this formal curriculum, Tuck offers opportunities for 
its students to meet with a number of visiting businessmen, scholars, 
government representatives, and union leaders. These visitors speak 
before individual courses or in meetings open to the entire student body. 
The students usually have an opportunity for extended informal discus- 
sions with them. In a typical four-week period recently, Tuck students 
met with the executive director of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the president of a small electronic manufacturing business, the president of 
an eastern railroad, two international bankers, a visiting scholar affiliated 
with the American Universities Field Staff, a leader in urban-renewal 
activities, a regional union executive, and the founder of a major corpora- 
tion in the automatic vending field. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Tuck, the School has its own dormi- 
tories, classrooms, library, faculty offices, and dining hall. These facilities 
make it possible to require residence and to foster the added educational 
values attainable when men with common career objectives are studying 
and living together. The intellectual interchange between faculty and 
students, visiting executives and students, and members of the student 
body contributes significantly to the education and personal development 
of the Tuck student. 

By the end of the two-year M.B.A. program, the Tuck faculty expects 
its students to have certain characteristics and abilities which reflect the 
integration of undergraduate liberal-arts and. postgraduate business- 
administration education. The Tuck objective is the graduate who— 


Has an appreciation of the leadership role of business management 
and the grave responsibilities given to management in a free society. 

Has a sympathetic understanding of the motivations and values of 
men and women involved in business enterprises. 

Views the enterprise as a whole and understands the complexity 
of the interrelationships of the major activities of the firm. 

Understands and can use skillfully the major tools and techniques 
required for planning, controlling, and measuring business activity. 

Accepts the need for continued study and on-the-job learning as 
prerequisites for advancement to a top-management position. 


HIRTY-ONE years ago, Dean William R. Gray, long-time leader 
of the School, stated that the aim of the two-year program was “‘to 
ensure a thorough training in the fundamental principles of business 


administration, with due regard for the social, economic, and ethical 
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aspects of the business system, considered from both national and inter- 
national points of view.” At that time, Dean Gray pointed out that he 
was merely stating the purpose of the School as it had existed since 1900. 
The present program, the objectives of which are described in different 
but no more effective words, remains remarkably close to the original 
statement of purpose prepared in 1900 and reafirmed by Dean Gray in 
1930. 

As this is written, the Tuck faculty is confronted with many problems 
which reflect great differences between President Tucker’s time and the 
present. Among these differences are growing pressures toward speciali- 
zation within the M.B.A. program that result from rapidly expanding 
knowledge in the disciplines underlying business administration; increasing 
adult-education needs that call for prompt reassessment of Tuck’s tra- 
ditional concentration on its M.B.A. program; and international develop- 
ments that have greatly broadened the focus of the modern business 
school. The difficult task of the sixties will be to meet these challenges 
while preserving the Tuck pattern of business education in the liberal-arts 
tradition. 


4E 


Ix THE spring of 1962, construction and Wabash colleges in Indiana; 


of a new Behavioral Sciences Build- | Antioch, Kenyon, Oberlin, and Wooster 
ing will begin at Harvard University. colleges and Denison and Ohio 
Teaching and research in the fourteen- Wesleyan universities in Ohio; and 
story building will focus on man, soci- Albion, Hope, and Kalamazoo colleges 


ety,andculture. Offices, laboratories, in Michigan. 
classrooms, libraries, shops, quarters 


for animals, and facilities for com- 
puters will be provided. It is hoped 
that bringing sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, and other behavioral scientists 
together in one building will promote 
sharing of knowledge, programs, and 
experience. 


Tue Great Lakes College Association 
was recently organized by twelve 
colleges of liberal arts. The members 
are DePauw University and Earlham 


The purpose of the Center for Inter- 
national Studies recently established 
at Cornell University is to use the 
resources of the University more effec- 
tively by co-ordinating and strength- 
ening its teaching and research pro- 
grams in this area. In addition to 
supporting existing programs, the Cen- 
ter will sponsor new studies and will 
encourage the University community 
to participate more widely in world 
affairs. 
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The Great Triumvirate of 
Land-Grant Educators 


Gilman, White, and Walker 


By Earte D. Ross 


HE elaborate observance of the centennial of the Morrill Land- 
Grant Act during the academic year 1961-62, as initiated and 

directed by the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, is both appropriate and opportune. The growth and 
transformation of the institutions founded or expanded under the Act, 
from the lowly and uncertain status of the formative years to the position 
of recognized leadership in instruction, research, and public service they 
have attained, especially during and following the Second World War, 
are unparalleled in the annals of American higher education. Single 
state universities have set new records in enrollments and in the extent 
and variety of course offerings and research programs; and the former 
“A and M colleges” have become liberally based universities of science 
and technology. Even in the Northeast, the traditional citadel of en- 
dowed higher learning, each state has developed a flourishing land-grant 
university. 

The Act, the result of a quarter-century of unco-ordinated and often 
unreasoned agitation accompanied by inconclusive pilot ventures in a 
few states, was phrased in highly generalized and ambiguous terms 
as a condition of its decree. As it was, the ‘‘agricultural-college grant” 
attracted less popular attention than any other of the group of impressive 
economic measures shaped by the struggle to preserve the Union. 
In the light of such popular indifference, of the diverse and erratic ideas 
and aims of the protagonists of the background “industrial movement” —a 
term as hazy as that of the special class for whom the instruction, sup- 
posedly, was mainly intended—and of the inclusive presumptions of the 
old-line establishments, the outlook for the new type of college seemed 
dubious in the extreme. 

Utopian idealists envisioned “‘people’s colleges” in quiet rural settings 
where students of both sexes might study the great books and ponder the 
great thoughts while engaging in productive labor, for manual dexterity, 
moral uplift, and sound physique—assumptions invariably disproved in 
hopeful trials in academies and theological seminaries. “Practical” 


Earte D. Ross is University Historian at Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology. 
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vocationalists found the raison d’étre in the training of boys on model 
farms for skills already on the way to replacement, and of girls for such 
domestic industry and management as are prescribed in the Book of 
Proverbs. At the other extreme, sectarian classicists were willing to 
give nominal recognition to the technical subjects in order to qualify 
for the welcome federal largess. Military enthusiasts would have made 
the campuses into replicas of West Point in housing, dress, and discipline, 
whereas subject specialists, especially in the technical branches, were 
fearful of the encroachment of the military upon the training for civilian 
occupations. In addition to these divisions and contentions within the 
new institutions, there were not lacking vigorous, and at times bitter, 
attacks on the whole system. Certain distinguished heads of private 
universities, who were outspoken supporters of the ‘new education” in 
science and technology, were unqualifiedly opposed to this and all other 
public higher education. 

Amid such a confusion of tongues and pens, the nascent system was 
saved from quixotic involvements or wasteful diffusion of funds only by 
farsighted, understanding leadership. In the state celebrations of the 
centennial of the Land-Grant Act, there are certain to be many claims of 
priority in phases of organization and program as well as in leadership. 
Assuredly, all the states have contributed to the development of the land- 
grant system and have had their outstanding specialists and superior 
administrators. However, in the formulation and enunciation of the 
distinguishing ideas, practices, and relationships of the movement, three 
leaders were so outstanding that they may appropriately be termed the 
great triumvirate of land-grant educators. 


HE inspiring and guiding influence of the Sheffield Scientific School 

at Yale, the fountainhead of systematized instruction and research 
in science and technology, demonstrating the “new education” in its 
fullest and truest sense, was, Daniel Coit Gilman (1831-1908). He was 
the leading spokesman of the board, and his writings and addresses in 
support of this most purposeful achievement of the ““Young Yale”’ protest 
group against conformity with the old traditions were acclaimed at the 
centennial of the School as its “‘articles of faith.” After seeing this new 
departure in the old East attain a secure position and declining the 
presidency of the University of Wisconsin, Gilman accepted an urgent call 
to plant “germs from the old oaks in the new soil of California.” 

In rescuing the land-grant establishment at the Golden Gate from its 
faltering beginnings of narrow vocationalism and obstructing sectarianism, 
he laid the broad and secure foundations for one of the greatest universities 
of the nation. His inaugural address provides a full and sound statement 
of the scope, opportunities, and obligations of a land-grant university. 
But in a few years, political interference and eastern ties led him to accept 
the attractive but exacting assignment of organizing and heading the 
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first distinct graduate university in the Western world. His appointment 
had the unanimous endorsement of the leading university administrators. 

In this epochal undertaking, the sagacious executive drew largely 
upon his contacts and observations at British and European universities 
and, most directly, on pertinent American experiences, especially at the 
Sheffield School, the University of Michigan, and Cornell University. In 
turn, the Johns Hopkins seminars were to provide leaders for the develop- 
ing graduate programs in the larger and better-equipped universities, 
particularly those of land-grant origin. 

Gilman’s last major service to the cause of learning was as organizer 
and director of the Carnegie Foundation of Washington, devoted to the 
stimulation and support of research. Age alone prevented his acceptance 
of the headship of his alma mater, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
or of the school system of New York City at a time of reorganization. 
Such confidence in his leadership, and his influential participation in 
numerous professional societies, indicate a recognition of the top-ranking 
position he occupied among American educators. 


ILMAN’S most intimate friend, Andrew Dickson White (1832-1918) 
was even more versatile than he, his interests and talents extending 
to at least three notable careers, more or less interrelated, in politics, 
diplomacy, and education. But, as in the case of Henry Adams, the 
whole of the long life of this resourceful and observant personality was, 
in the broad sense, an education. Indeed, White’s varied experiences 
and his catholicity of outlook enabled him to become the most influential 
representative of the educational renaissance that was going on during his 
active years. His direct service to land-grant education was in his 
contribution to the founding and shaping of Cornell, in many ways a 
unique American university. 

After long planning at home and abroad for a new type of American 
university comparable in standards to the European, as a state senator 
he skillfully secured the assignment of administering the undivided New 
York grant to a newly founded endowed university in which the sciences 
and humanities were to be combined with professional and technological 
colleges, some of which, by contractual agreement, would have state 
support. 

While tactfully moderating and redirecting the visionary and un- 
realistic schemes of the donor, White instigated far-reaching innovations 
in the existing collegiate system: freedom from all sectarian influence and 
obligation, equality of the sexes in educational opportunity, a broadened 
curriculum in which the social and natural sciences were co-ordinated, 
non-resident lectureships, graduate fellowships for study at home and 
abroad, alumni representation in University government, systematic 
co-operation with the public-school system, and direct service to the 
farms and industries of the state. 

By such enlightened and forward-moving policies, the prolonged 
attacks of rival sectarian bigots and the intermittent partisan legislative 
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investigations of the agricultural and veterinary colleges were effectively 
resisted. The hardy president was no less resolute, in debates and 
writings, in parrying the frontal attacks on public aid made by redoubtable 
champions of private support like Eliot and McCosh. 


HE junior member of the trio, Francis Amasa Walker (1840-97), 

was no less versatile and active than his two elders, Gilman and 
White. Following the varied experiences of teaching in an academy, 
reading law, working as a journalist, and engaging with distinction in 
civil and military service, he followed Gilman in the social-science chair 
at the Sheffield School. The recognition he gained there, in addition to 
his public services and writings, led to his selection for the key position 
of head of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (M.I.T.), the 
recipient of the unequal “mechanic arts” portion of the divided grant of 
the state. Following the immediate stabilizing of a critical financial 
situation, Walker sought to implant in the Institute the best features of 
existing institutions of this type. He borrowed heavily from the Sheffield 
School, introducing, among other things, its unique special course com- 
combining the sciences and the humanities. With his rare skill i in adapting 
programs and methods to the changing needs of the nation’s social and 
economic systems, the tireless executive brought the Institute to a leading 
position in instruction and research in science and technology. M.I.T. 
was to set high standards for this branch of land-grant education. 

The influence of these stalwart and ingenious educators was greatly 
strengthened and extended by their intimate co-operative relationships. 
Gilman and White, from college days on, maintained a close and confi- 
dential friendship. They exchanged findings in visits, correspondence, 
and addresses at their respective institutions. When White contemplated 
resigning his presidency in the 1870's, he turned to his bosom friend as 
the one most suited to carry forward the plans that he had initiated. 
Walker was helpfully associated with his elder co-workers in the organi- 
zation and operation of professional societies and in educational convo- 
cations. Gilman brought him to Johns Hopkins for a course of lectures 
in economics. At his premature death, Gilman was the favored candidate 
to succeed him at M.I.T. 

Although distinctive and independent personalities, the trio were 
strikingly similar in background, training, and life interests. All three 
were descended from old New England ancestors whose families had 
included leaders in business, the professions, and politics. They were 
heirs of cultural traditions. As the result of inheritance, environment, 
and natural predilection, they became scholars in the truest sense. In 
collegiate training—Gilman and White at Yale, and Walker at Amherst 
—they had secured the best that the prevailing classical curriculum had 
to offer in thorough drilling in the classics, mathematics, and philosophy. 

Their intellectual discipline was immeasurably extended and broadened 
by European travel and study and by direct association with the ablest 
scholars and publicists of the Western world. Liberality of outlook gave 
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them a sympathetic appreciation of all branches of intellectual endeavor. 
They recognized the cardinal position of the technical subjects in the new 
industrial society, and thus there was as great rejoicing over the achieve- 
ments of pioneer scientists in agriculture, industry, and engineering as 
there was over those in linguistics, philosophy, and the fine arts. 

Before the period of extreme specialization that was to segment the 
fields of learning by line fences, these scholars found their areas of con- 
centration, characteristically, in the developing social disciplines—Gilman 
in geography, White in history, and Walker in economics. Their learning 
found the most exacting test in teaching undergraduates at a time when 
textbooks and other instructional and examining paraphernalia had to be 
largely improvised, in delivering public addresses—from university 
convocations to the give-and-take of Cooper Union—and in writing 
articles and books for the illiterate masses rather than. for a scholarly 
coterie. By all reasonable standards, then and now, the trio were 
remarkably productive scholars. . 

In the midst of pressing administrative and consultative duties, 
Gilman wrote numerous magazine articles and reports, two volumes of 
well-pondered and well-phrased addresses, and biographies of James D. 
Dana and James Monroe. In addition, he prepared an edition of De 
Tocqueville and edited a collection of the writings of Francis Lieber as 
well as the New International Encyclopedia. 

In many ways, White was the forerunner of the “new history” before 
that term was coined. His teaching at Michigan and Cornell set new 
standards of organization and presentation, and he inspired and directed 
the small group that founded the landmark American Historical Associa- 
tion. In addition to finished articles and monographs, he published his 
magnum opus on the warfare of science and theology with a supplemental 
biographical study, and, while still in full mental vigor, wrote an auto- 
biography that remains an indispensable source for his period. 

Walker’s place in the development of economics corresponds closely to 
that of White in history. He was the recognized leader of the group of 
young economists who;<in founding their national association, declared 
their independence of the obsolescent doctrines of the old classical school. 
His manual on the principles of the subject was the standard text for 
years. Walker’s writings include competent historical as well as economic 
studies. At the time of his premature death in 1897, he had prepared 
the prospectus of an elaborate economic history of the United States, the 
overview of which was to be presented in a series of lectures at the Lowell 
Institute. The assembled list of his publications fills twenty closely 
printed pages. For a relatively brief career, involving arduous commit- 
ments in teaching, university administration, public lecturing, and 
governmental service, such an output is simply amazing. The greater 
number of Walker’s papers and books were directly occasioned by current 
discussions of such subjects as money, wages, rent, and the already heated 
issue of government and business. 
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Active participation in investigation and writing made these adminis- 
trators aware of the demands and needs of research and better able to 
judge the accomplishments of their faculties. Both in their teaching and 
in their writing, they were made keenly aware of the centrality of the 
library and the laboratory. But unlike most professorial publications, in 
aim and appeal their writings extended far beyond the academic realm. 
A significant feature of these critical scholars as writers was their un- 
abashed admission that they wrote “with a purpose.”’ Gilman’s principles 
and philosophy of education were developed in addresses for special 
occasions, such as inaugurations, anniversaries, and dedications. 

White believed fully in the possibility, and the utility, of using history 
to give a better understanding of present problems. Thus, during the 
greenback agitation of the 1870’s, he thought it pertinent to current 
discussion to prepare a history of fiat money in the French Revolution as 
a case study of the folly of inflationary panaceas. The booklet was 
reissued during the free-silver agitation of the nineties, in the Progressive 
campaign of 1912, and, after his death, in the depression of the 1930’s. 
His famous address on “Evolution versus Revolution in Politics,” first 
delivered in 1896, was finally, after many repetitions, given as late as 
1913, with ad-lib interjection of personal observations, in the congenial 
Cornell setting. To combat the inordinate attacks of fanatical and jealous 
sectarians, he prepared a popular lecture on the “Battlefields of Science,” 
which became the basis of a small book in 1876. Twenty years later, 
after untiring research in which he was aided materially by former 
students, he published his great lifework, The Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. The acceptance of the book as conclusive by 
scholars and the generality of the thoughtful reading public was due in 
no small part to its moderate and restrained tone, its freedom from 
vindictive epithets and loaded adjectives, and its wealth of apt specific 
illustrations. 

Such timely and pragmatic incentive to research was typical of the 
active interest and involvement of these scholars as practical men of 
affairs rather than mere theorists. Their careers had been concerned, 
for the most part, with very real conditions. They were forced to placate 
economy-minded governors and legislatures and to adjust differences 
with federal authorities over the use of special grants and provisions for 
military training. In union with other executives, they participated in 
lobbying, directly or indirectly, for increased federal aid. In order to 
gain permanent support and to obtain funds for special needs, they 
strained their tactical energies to win the favor of rugged.self-made 
millionaires before the great concentration of corporate wealth and the 
benefit of income-tax deductions encouraged gifts and endowments. 
They knew all too well the hardships of meeting payrolls and balancing 
a budget in the face of persistent pressure exerted by ambitious depart- 
ments on the campus and special-interest groups in the state. For in 
addition to adjusting academic differences, there were the very practical 
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concerns of land-grant colleges in their relations with the constituency 
throughout the state involving projects of the experiment stations and 
programs of the extension service. Fortunately, these academic poli- 
ticians were adept in public relations, and they were all highly experienced 
in special and general governmental services. 


N THE perennial discussion of the scholar in politics, pertinent lessons 

might be drawn from the careers of these educator-publicists. They 
postulated as obligatory functions of state universities preparation for 
the duties of enlightened, realistic citizenship for all and provision for 
special intensive training for experts in the varied branches and divisions 
of public service. Such knowledge was regarded as indispensable for the 
technical as well as for the general courses. In an address to the New 
York State Agricultural Society in 1869, White asserted that the time had 
come when farmers should have a direct participation in legislation and 
administration through their competent accredited representatives, who, 
in addition to their technical subjects, had secured a strong grounding in 
the social sciences and public speaking. Three years later, in his inaugural 
at California, Gilman admonished that, regardless of their prospective 
profession or occupation, all university graduates should be prepared to 
exercise the responsibility of party members and, if the summons came, 
of officeholders; and at the same time, he pointed out the rare oppor- 
tunity in a youthful commonwealth of determining the future trends in 
business and society—an admonition to be too often disregarded in both 
old and new states. 

The teachers exemplified their precepts in their own active partici- 
pation in public affairs. They were in the vanguard of the crusaders for 
the most-needed reforms of the Gilded Age, such as the honesty of the 
ballot, the merit system in the civil service, integrity and efficiency in 
municipal government, the regulation, if not extirpation, of boss and 
party-machine rule, the general formation of charitable organizations, and 
the rounding out and vitalizing of the public-school systems. 

Their direct public services were varied and impressive. In diplo- 
macy, Gilman and White, fresh from college in 1854-55, were fellow 
attachés in Russia; and in 1895-96, they served on the Venezuelan 
boundary commission. Walker was an official delegate to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference of 1878. White’s foreign positions, in 
addition to the services mentioned, extended to career proportions: he 
was a member of Grant’s commission to Santo Domingo, 1871; a com- 
missioner to the Paris Exposition, 1878; a minister to Germany, 1879-81, 
and to Russia, 1892-94; an ambassador to Germany, 1897-1903; and 
president of the Peace Conference at the Hague, 1899. 

However, in federal employment Walker had by far the most con- 
tinuous tenure. His youthful service in the Union army was so valorous 
as to win him a brevet-brigadier generalship. Before and during his 
academic labors, his statistical and administrative talents were in almost 
continuous demand in Washington. Perhaps his most enduring contri- 
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bution was as expert consultant for the censuses of 1860 and 1890 and as 
director of the censuses of 1870 and 1880, from which the modern service 
of the Census Bureau dates. In addition, he served as statistician for 
the Treasury Department, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and as 
chief of awards of the Centennial Exposition. 

Gilman’s service, though more limited and less conspicuous, was 
none the less real. As a young college graduate not yet established in 
his lifework, he served for modest compensation as secretary of the 
Connecticut board of education. In the late 1860’s, at the request of 
the federal Commissioner of Education, General John Eaton, he made a 
survey of the “institutions founded under the Morrill Act.”” His findings 
on “Our National Schools of Science,’”’ published in provisional form in 
the North American Review in 1867 and in his final report in 1871, gave an 
understanding and an impartial summary of the achievements and 
limitations of the new venture at this stage. Later, he was a member 
of the charter commission of Baltimore and of the board of visitors of 
the Naval Academy, a trustee of the Slater and Peabody funds, and 
finally a director of the Carnegie Institution. 

In these public activities and relations, White was the only one of the 
trio to become, and remain, a confirmed and consistent partisan. No 
doubt the other two had felt more keenly the obstructing influence of 
party rivalry upon their work. Although not free from such interference 
with his university plans, White’s political ambitions were no less active 
than his educational aspirations; and as state senator, leader of delegations 
in state and national conventions, and the recipient of the higher diplo- 
matic positions, he saw the expediency —and no doubt in his view was 
serving the best interests of the country—in confining his opposition 
largely to protests, however futile. So, unlike Walker, who was an active 
Mugwump in the 1880’s, he remained “‘regular.”’ As his memoirs reveal, 
he knew all the politicians of his time at first hand; by the crudities and 
ignorance of some he was tolerantly amused, but by the unscrupulous 
manipulations of able schemers he was deeply distressed. Undoubtedly, 
in consenting passively to measures and candidates, he was often forced, 
figuratively, to do the proverbial nose-holding. But as a staunch con- 
servative, if generally a constructive one, he was convinced that the best 
interest of the nation was in supporting the old party as the surest safe- 
guard against dangerous or too sudden innovations. 

After all, the chief reliance for enlightened party leadership, he felt, 
was in well-educated young men who, in addition to partisan loyalty, 
had a real devotion to the public welfare. Thus he was one of the first 
to recognize the future possibilities of the self-confident and at times 
brash young clubman, Theodore Roosevelt; and, in spite of the latter’s 
unorthodox errancy, he continued to have a paternal feeling for this 
political godchild. Few masters of political science understood the 
actualities of popular rule, at its worst and best, as did this enlightened 
elder statesman. 

These contacts of the trio with actual political forces gave reality to 
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their teaching and writing and facilitated their official dealings at all 
levels. The land-grant movement, at both the state and the national 
level, would have profited immeasurably by the general application of a 
similar discriminating political realism. 


TUDENTS of the history of higher education have invariably placed 

these intrepid trail blazers in the top ranks of great American edu- 
cators, and it would naturally be expected that official spokesmen for the 
land-grant system would not rate them less highly. Unfortunately, 
land-grant administrators, especially those concerned with the technical 
divisions, have too generally regarded their interpretations and emphases 
as irrelevant to their own programs and objectives. (Curiously, the 
indexes of the published proceedings of the land-grant association list 
none of the three.) This neglect was due largely to a narrow and short- 
sighted conception of the scope and meaning of the organic Act itself. 
Especially was this true in the depressed years of the 1890’s, when dis- 
tressed farmers and laborers were demanding immediate relief, and 
when general education, guaranteed in the Act, was held to be a delib- 
erate imposture. Again, during the recovery and expansion in the 
early years of the present century, the boom spirit gave emphasis to the 
opportunities and the immediacy of highly specialized technical training. 
Students were urged to use their scant electives for subjects closely allied 
to their field of concentration, and, when a general degree was required 
for professional training, breadth and balance were often sacrificed for 
“supporting subjects” in the narrowest sense. 

The speciousness of such a vocational obsession was soon apparent. 
Not only did true living consist in more than the abundance of things, 
but the narrow training was most inadequate for the stern realities of 
business and industry. Pressures of competitive and managerial prob- 
lems, the supreme testing of the economy in war and depression, and the 
crucial permanent impact of international relations and involvement, all 
have caused the industries and professions themselves to demand a more 
varied and liberal foundation for their specialties. The present aspiration 
of land-grant institutions for full university status has brought to all 
concerned—grudgingly perhaps to certain vocationally minded—a reali- 
zation of the essential place of general education, in the true meaning of 
the term, in all degree courses. 

In considering, at this milestone, the current problems and future 
possibilities of land-grant education, nothing, it would seem, could be 
more revealing and stimulating than a careful study of the ideas and 
aspirations of the major prophets of this type of higher education, Gilman, 
Walker, and White. For in rereading their writings in the light of a 
century of trial and error, one is impressed with their modernity and 
timeliness, presenting, as they do, “the idea of a university” demanded 
by an age of automation, world leadership, and atomic power. 
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The Preparation of a Soviet 
Geographer 


By Jack Ricuarp VILLMow 


EOGRAPHY is an important subject in the Soviet school system 

below the university level. Most pupils study it two or three 

hours a week for six consecutive years in Grades IV-IX. In 
sequence, the major topics covered during these years include (1) intro- 
duction to geography, (2) beginning physical geography, (3) physical 
geography of the larger land masses, (4) physical geography of the Soviet 
Union, (5) economic geography of foreign countries, and (6) economic 
geography of the Soviet Union. Thus, after the introductory year, 
which is largely devoted to mathematical geography, map-reading, and 
the major natural zones of the Soviet Union, the student spends three of 
the remaining five years studying physical geography. A leading Ameri- 
can geographer-administrator has summarized his impressions of Soviet 
geography at these levels as ‘“‘a closely coordinated, substantial, and 
specialized program. The students are exposed to important concepts 
in physical and economic geography, to a considerable range of geographic 
techniques, and to a large body of geographic knowledge.” 

Of equal significance with the course of study in the preparation of 
the potential Soviet geographer at this level is the preparation which the 
teacher of geography has had for interpreting the course of study to his 
students. In most cases, geography is taught as a separate subject by 
a person qualified to teach it. The teacher may not be interested in 
research in the field or equipped to do it, but he has been given advanced 
training in geography, often in a pedagogical institute. In preparation 
for the teaching of geography, special emphasis is placed on work in both 
geography and biology. Nearly 1,500 hours of formal instruction in 
geography and closely related fields and two months of field work are 
included in this intensive training. The three fields of specialization in 
which the student may earn a degree are general geography, physical 
geography, and economic geography. One or several courses are taken 
among the following nine: astronomy, topography and cartography, 

1Chauncy D. Harris, “The Teaching of Geography in the Soviet Union,” New Viewpoints in 
Geography: Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies (Washington, D.C.: 
The Council, 1959), pp. 255-56. 

Jack Ricwarp ViLLMow is an associate professor of geography at Ohio State 
University. This article is based on an address presented before Section E (Geology 
and Geography) at the December, 1960, meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, New York City. 
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geology, soils, physical geography of the Soviet Union, physical geog- 
raphy of the major land masses, economic geography of the Soviet Union, 
and economic and political geography of foreign countries.2. The con- 
cern of this paper, however, is with the geographer who has been trained 
in state universities to do research. 


HERE are thirty-nine state universities in the Soviet Union. These 
are divided by the Ministry of Higher Education into three major 
groupings: ten were founded before the Revolution in 1917; five were 
completely reorganized after the Revolution; and twenty-four were 
established after 1917. All ten of the pre-Revolutionary universities 
have faculties of geography: Moscow, Kazan, Kharkov, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Odessa, Tomsk, Saratov, Rostov, and the Perm state universities. 
Three of the five universities reorganized after the Revolution have 
geography faculties: Lvov, Chernovtsy, and the Latvian state uni- 
versities. Twelve of the state universities founded after the Revolution 
have geography faculties: Voronezh, Irkutsk, Tbilisi, Azerbaijan, 
Yerevan, Central Asian, Byellorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Turkmen, 
Kirghiz, and Bashkir. 

Training for scientific research in geography is largely a function of 
the state universities. Among the twenty-five state universities which 
have departments of geography, the University of Moscow (M.S.U.) 
occupies the paramount position. The faculty, headed by Dean A. M. 
Riabchykov, is housed in six stories of the central skyscraper of the 
university buildings on Lenin Hills in Moscow. The staff of nearly five 
hundred includes three categories: professors, docents, and assistants. 
These are further subdivided into categories of teachers, researchers, and 
field-workers. Almost one hundred perform some teaching duty, which 
usually means a work year of five hundred hours, or a work week of 
twelve to fourteen hours, including everything involved in teaching— 
meetings with the class, grading, and consultation with students. Each 
professor teaches only within his special field of competence. The 
geography faculty is administratively subdivided into fifteen departments 
or fields: physical geography of the Soviet Union, economic geography 
of the Soviet Union, polar geography, soils geography, physical geog- 
raphy of foreign countries, economic geography of the people’s republics, 
economic geography of the capitalist countries, general geography, geo- 
morphology, hydrology of the land, oceanography, climatology and 
meteorology, biogeography, geodesy, and cartography. 

During the current year, one thousand students are enrolled in the 
five and one-half year geography program of M.S.U.; thus approximately 

2Tbid., pp. 248-4 

IVy acheslav Ydutin, Higher Education in the U.S.S.R. (New York: International Arts and 
Sciences Press, 1959), pp. 48-54. 

‘Much of the material gathered on this topic is based on interviews with Dean A. M. Riabchykov, 
of the Geography Faculty at the University of Moscow, in September, 1960. Observations were also 
made during the tour of the Geography Museum. Quotations not otherwise identified in this paper 
are excerpts from the printed guide to the Museum, generously translated by Justina Epp, Department 
of German and Russian, Ohio State University. 
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two hundred graduate each year and receive the diploma in geography. 
Nearly three-quarters of these graduates enter positions that can be 
classified broadly under the heading of research. 

Students take general courses during their first year at the University. 
During their second year they start a program of specialization, which 
becomes increasingly important until the fifth year, when all course 
work is restricted to the chosen specialty. Examinations are given at 
the end of the year in each course and also on the field work during the 
last two years. Only about 5 per cent of the students are dropped from 
the program because of unsatisfactory work. 

There is a great deal of uniformity among the programs of the state 
universities. Each year the student of geography carries about six 
courses, most of which are a full year in length. All Soviet geographers 
in training begin their university careers on the same plane, no matter 
what the later specialization: general courses in physical geography 
(geomorphology, climatology, hydrology, soils), economic geography, 
and cartography are taken by all. In addition, all students take the 
same courses in political theory, political economy, foreign languages, 
geology, mathematics, and physics. As specialization becomes increas- 
ingly dominant in the geographer’s program, he focuses his research 
interests on gathering ideas and facts for the “‘degree paper” that is 
written during the last half-year. Not only does his selection of a field 
of specialization prepare him for this, but up to four consecutive summers 
in the field are increasingly oriented toward the accumulation of specific 
data to substantiate the written thesis. 

Ordinarily the Soviet geographer must take a job for two years before 
he can fully qualify for graduate work. The Scholarly Council admits 
some exceptions to this rule. Only about 10 per cent of the under- 
graduates specializing in geography eventually undertake graduate work. 
In graduate schools, there is no formal class work similar to that of the 
undergraduate curriculum. The student is given a reading list; he reads 
all the material on the list, and is examined on its content. (Dean 
Riabchykov is quoted as saying that “the student would not read every- 
thing on the list if he were not examined on it.’’) During the first year, 
the student attends seminars, where he gives papers and continues his 
study of foreign languages, especially English, French, and German. 
The second and third years are largely utilized for writing the disserta- 
tion. If it is approved by the faculty, and successfully defended before 
the faculty of another institution (a recent innovation), the student is 
awarded the degree Candidate in Geographical Science. The disserta- 
tions are roughly equivalent in content to those written for the Ph.D. 
degree in departments of geography in the United States. 


HE major points of excellence in the preparation of the Soviet 
geographer are the intensive and broadly based curriculum in the 
physical elements of the geographic environment and the logical and 
realistic training in observation and data-gathering in the field. In 
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addition, the student has excellent opportunities for observation of 
field-gathered exhibits in the magnificent Museum of Geography of the 
University of Moscow, which is more accessible to the American geog- 
rapher than any other facility in the training of Soviet geographers. 
Six floors of the.:museum are particularly significant in revealing the 
quality of training given to Soviet geographers at the largest training 
institution. Each floor has its special emphasis: history of geography; 
geological processes produced by the internal energy of the earth; processes 
of mineral formation and of useful rocks; external processes and earth 
history; natural zones and soils of the Soviet Union; and the physical- 
geographic regions of the Soviet Union. Each display section is so ar- 
ranged as to allow a seminar, a class, or an individual student to correlate 
to best advantage the specimens, maps, diagrams and charts, and paint- 
ings which have been closely interrelated to provide sound teaching 
devices. 

Slightly over a decade ago, the former rector of the M.S.U., academician 

A. N. Nesmeianov, decided to petition the government of the U.S.S.R. 

for the organization of a single interfaculty museum of geography 

based on the complex of interrelated geologic-mineralogic, geographic, 

and biologic-soil sciences which would show at the same time the his- 

tory of development of the exact and natural sciences within the walls 

of the Moscow University. 

In the decree of the Soviet of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on August 23, 

1950, provision was made for the creation of a Museum of Geography 

in the tower of the new building of the M. V. Lomonosov Moscow State 

University. The Museum was to have the following divisions: 


a. History of Development of Earth 
4. Regional Nature of U.S.S.R. 
c. History of Development of Exact and Natural Sciences at the Moscow 


University 
This whole complex and diverse work, without precedent in the 
planning organization of museums, was done from 1953 to 1955, in 
the course of two years. 
During the celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the Mos- 
cow University on May 14, 1955, the official opening of the Museum of 
Geography with exhibits of the original plan was celebrated in sixteen 
rooms on the upper five floors of the Museum. 
The Museum of Geography was new from beginning to end, and did 
not use the materials accumulated earlier or follow the example and 
experience of similar establishments. 


In the organization of the Museum of Geography, considerable help 
was received from the scientists of the faculties of geology, biology, 
soil, and geography of the Moscow State University and also from 
scientific workers of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and a 
number of branch institutes and organizations. 
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The large divisions of the Museum are particularly helpful in explain- 
ing the basic emphases in geographic training: natural zones and soils 
and physical-geographic regions. In the former division, the exhibits 
clearly reflect the need to “secure the economically expedient distribu- 
tion of the branches of agriculture and animal husbandry according to 
the regions of the country, taking into account the natural and economic 
conditions of each region and farm.” 


Here are collections of soil profiles of virgin and cultivated land from 
various natural zones, beginning with the tundra and forest zone and 
ending with deserts and subtropics. There are models of photo- 
synthesis, herbarium material, and stuffed animals characteristic of 
these zones. These natural exhibits show the considerable wealth 
and immense diversity of soils, of flora, and of fauna of the U.S.S.R. 
There are samples of the basic grains, feed, fruit, and other agricultural 
cultures (sheaf, seed, herbarium) which give an idea of the specializa- 
tion and distribution of the various branches of agriculture according to 
the natural zones. 


The natural exhibits are supplemented by artistic and graphic ex- 
hibits: maps, reliefs, diagrams, and photographs which characterize the 
natural and cultivated landscapes, and which are designed to show the 
interrelatedness of the soil-climatic conditions, plant and animal life 
under conditions of each zone, and specific characteristics of the agri- 
cultural utilization. 

Along the perimeter of the rooms, as a rule, are shown typical virgin 
soils, models of plant groups, a complex map of the zone, complex pro- 
files, key maps, and other exhibits showing the character of zones and 
sub-zones and the interrelation of natural conditions. In the cases 
are displays of typical representatives of the flora and fauna of the zones. 

On the stands marked ‘Agricultural Utilization of Natural Zones,” 
soils that have been cultivated are displayed along the inner perimeter 
of a large room; here also are samples of the basic agricultural cultures 
grown in the zone, maps on agriculture, data on agroclimatic and agro- 
soil characteristics, and other materials that characterize the leading 
branches of agriculture in the zone. On pull-out boards are graphic 
materials and figures pertaining to the soil profiles and characterizing 
the chemical properties and the mechanical composition of the soils. 
Botanical, zoological, and agricultural exhibits are accompanied by brief 
descriptions showing the place or regions of their prevalence. Above the 
stands are paintings or pictures giving a general idea of the natural and 
cultural landscapes of the zones. 


The floor devoted to physical geographic regions has 


four large rooms devoted to showing how the nature of the separate 
large parts of the territory of the U.S.S.R. developed historically. 
These parts are the Russian Plain, the Urals, the Caucasus, Central 
Asia, Siberia, Far East, Soviet Arctic; also the seas which bound parts of 
this immense territory. 
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. . . These regions are illustrated as primarily a complex unity of 
interacting components—geologic-geomorphological, hydroclimatic, soil, 
and biogeographic. 

. . . Natural exhibits such as samples of ores grouped according to 
geostructural units and characteristic cross-sections; profiles and 
samples of soils, herbaria, plants, and cuts of wood; collections of fruits; 
stuffed animals; samples of articles from local materials—all these are 
used to demonstrate the complexity of the physico-geographic regions. 


HE exact manner in which the formalized preparation of Soviet 

geographers to do research is related to the actual execution of 
geographic research is fairly easy to define, for twice in the last six 
years—in 1955 and in 1960—the Second and Third Congresses of the 
Geographical Society of the U.S.S.R. have presented statements of status, 
aims, and accomplishments within the discipline. In a report to the 
Second Congress, I. P. Gerasimov, director of the Institute of Geography 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and ideological spokesman for 
the Soviet geographic profession, noted that 


Soviet geographers are doing work of considerable practical and theo- 
retical importance. 

Those who have devoted themselves to geographic research over 
the years have produced a body of factual material characterizing 
similarities or differences in the physical environment, economy, and 
population of the various countries. On the basis of these facts and 
their explanation, comparison, and generalization, the theory of geog- 
raphy has developed. It has striven to ascertain and clarify the con- 
nection between natural phenomena in different parts of the earth’s 
surface or between characteristics of the population and the economy 
in the various countries. For these reasons the geographer’s work is 
distinguished by its generalizing and synthesizing character, which is 
just as essential to the progress of science as the analytical work done 
within the narrower framework of a more specialized scientific discipline.® 

A major task of Soviet geography is the promotion of geographic 
field work in all the regions of the country in conjunction with thei 
further economic development, the transformation of nature, and 
new large-scale construction projects.® 


the present tasks of geographic field 
work to the study of regions of new agricultural development. Soviet 
geography is also confronted by the important tasks of further study- 
ing well-known and thoroughly developed territories. ' 


It would be wrong to limit 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


5“The Present Status and Aims of Soviet Geography,” Soviet Geography: Review and Translation 
(New York: American Geographical Society), I (January-February, 1960), p. 3. 
p. 9. 
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notes that 


It must be added that Soviet geographers are expected to produce 
geographic studies not only of the Soviet Union but also of foreign 
countries, both the people’s democracies and the capitalist countries. 

One of the main sources of socialist growth or production is the 
full utilization of natural resources and the elemental forces of nature, 
on the basis of man’s vigorous and purposeful action upon these 
natural forces and phenomena. Soviet science and, above all, Soviet 
physical geography, having accumulated much experience in the study 
of contemporary natural phenomena, must now intensify research in 
this direction. Geographers must expand their study of these processes, 
of the methods of forecasting them, and of ways of regulating and 
transforming them in the interest of the economy. The handling of 
this problem is one of the most important trends in contemporary 
physical geography because it obliges geographers to pass from the 
study of static geographic phenomena to the direct investigation of 
such phenomena in the dynamic state. 

Economic geography also faces new and responsible tasks con- 
nected both with the further growth of productive forces in a socialist 
society and with their proper areal distribution.’ 


Gerasimov makes special reference to the topic at hand when he 


there is no doubt that specialization is needed in the training of 
new geographers. The young geographer who has been graduated from 
a higher educational institution should above all be able to do inde- 
pendent research work in his geographic discipline. However, the 
specific nature of every geographic science, whether geomorphology, 
hydrology, climatology, oceanography, geograp! ” of soils, or geo- 
botany, requires, in my opinion, the preparation of specialists on a 
broad general geographic base. Research work in any given geographic 
specialty requires not only specialized knowledge and habits but also 
correct understanding of the interrelationships between geographic 
phenomena. Thus, a basic principle in the training of new geographers 
is the proper combination of thorough specialized preparation and a 
broad general geographic education. 

However, along with the preparation of specialists in the separate 
geographic disciplines, the geography departments of the universities 
and teachers colleges must also provide for the preparation of broadly 
educated geographers possessing the necessary knowledge in all the 
main fields of general and regional physical and economic geography. 
The socialist economy and Soviet culture absolutely need such special- 
ists. In physical geography they are needed to conduct integrated stud- 
ies of the natural environment and the natural resources of the various 
regions of our country, and to carry out work in regional geography and 


bid., pp. 11-13. 
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cartography; in economic geography they are needed to work out 
problems involving the integrated development of the economy of 
regions, the delimitation of economic regions, regional economic geogra- 
phy, and economic mapping.* 


Five years later, in anticipation of the Third Congress, the Bureau 
of the Organizing Committee had these significant observations to make: 


The principle aim of Soviet geography js therefore to assist the 
national goal of making full and intensive use of natural resources and 
to transform the natural environment of the country. In other words, 
geography is now charged with one of the key tasks of modern times— 
the systematic study of the principal natural resources of the country, 
the determination of their present level of utilization and the formu- 
lation of rational methods for their future utilization, conservation, 
and restoration. 
In the period between the Second and Third Congresses, there has 
been a considerable intensification of economic regionalization studies, 
largely because of the scientific and practical significance of the subject. 
Economic regionalization is the central theoretical problem of economic 
geography. The level of advance of economic geography and its direc- 
tion of development depend on the degree to which that problem is being 
worked out. The time has come to have a broad exchange of opinions 
on all these problems. The Congress of the Geographical Society 
provides the best forum for such a discussion. Such a discussion is 
needed all the more because economic regionalization in the Soviet 
Union is not only of perceptible importance but plays a major role in 
the planning of the national economy with the aim of ensuring the most 
rational distribution of productive forces in the country as a whole and in 
its parts.® 
Soviet geographers acknowledge that geographers study natural land- 
scapes by using the methods of the natural sciences. Some of these 
methods have become traditional in landscape studies and will probably 
continue to be used. However, with advances in physics and geochem- 
istry, new methods based on these two disciplines are gradually being 
used in the study of natural landscapes. So far, the process has been 
slow. Not all geographers accept the usefulness of the new methods 
and, what is more important, not many geographers are able to use them. 

Regarding the significance of changes in aims and status of the field 
for the preparation of those who are concerned with them, these obser- 
vations are pertinent: 


The present state and tasks of geography in relation to the needs 

of the national economy require uniform development both of its 

synthesizing disciplines (physical and economic geography, cartography, 

and regional geography) and of its particular disciplines (geomorphology, 

®[bid., pp. 14-15. 

*Bureau of the Organizin ng Committee of the Third Congress of the Geographical Society of the 
U.S.S.R., “The Forthcoming Congress of the Geographical Society of the U.S.S.R. and Its 1. ‘i 
pa Geography: Review and Translation (New York: American Geographical Society), I (May, 
1960), pp. 38, 40. 
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climatology, oceanography, hydrology; glaciology and permafrost stud- 
ies, biogeography, soil science, the geography of population, and the 
geography of specific sectors of the economy). Advances in the par- 
ticular disciplines contribute to a large degree to the significance of the 
synthesizing work of geography. However, the study programs in 
geography in most of the Soviet universities do not in the opinion of 
many Soviet geographers fully meet these basic requirements and are 
still not adequately related to practical needs. They still reflect the old 
concept of geographic education, when universities trained secondary- 
school geography teachers almost exclusively. 

Serious attention should also be given to the training of geography 
teachers in universities and the biology and geography faculties of 
teachers colleges.” 


HE American geogr:pher regards the training of Soviet geographers 

in the two major divisions of Soviet geography with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm. Soviet physical geography is viewed here as a well- 
integrated, broadly conceived body of knowledge—perhaps the richest 
store of such knowledge available today; its long-established interest in 
processes, and its inclusion of other disciplines—climatology, hydrology, 
and biogeography—give it a stature which is admirable. We are less 
enthusiastic about the training Soviet geographers receive in economic 
geography. A comment made by Jackson applies with particular force 
to the Soviet Union: “In the case of economic geography, what might 
be termed the objectivity [of the training] is conditioned by the ideological 
framework within which [the student] is compelled to work.”" Soviet 
economic geography does, of course, make significant contributions to 
the work of governmental planning agencies, particularly with its em- 
phasis on the evaluation of resources. Training of Soviet geographers 
is thus rigorously scientific in physical geography and utilitarian in 
economic geography. 

1°7bid., p. 46. 


"Douglas W. A. Jackson, “Trends in Soviet Geography,” Soviet Survey, Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, London, October-December, 1959, p. 38. 
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The Capitulation of the Educators 
By R. C. Beprorp 


OLLOWING Laika’s surprise ascension, the frenzied search for a 

scapegoat was inevitably directed to our educational system. 

Educators, in desperate self-defense, joined rabble-rousers in shift- 
ing the blame from college to high school to grade school and back to 
college again. Curiously, in fact, many of us, in our defensive anxiety, 
seem even to have accepted the view “if you can’t fight ’em, join ’em,” 
and have talked of the necessity of emulating the educational system of 
our Russian competitors. Others have presented weird plans, oddly 
reminiscent of the ravings of Nazi theoreticians, for a “naturally strati- 
fied” society, as they have proclaimed the need for special facilities for 
“gifted children’ —knowing very well that there can be no infallible test 
for giftedness. They also know, of course, that they themselves have 
in many instances emerged to brilliance from public-school associations 
with dullards, and that any special category of elite implies a category 
of non-elite—for whom the standards tend to drop. 

Odder yet, many educators seem determined to avoid recognizing 
that it is the very alacrity with which they respond to popular demand 
that underlies the present plight of education. That is, many of us remain 
strangely blind to the fact that in functioning as a mere community- 
service agency and in failing to maintain the independence of judgment 
which is the basis of our responsibility as educators, we have gained no 
public respect, have merely continued the tragic confusion of responsive- 
ness with responsibility, and have lent support to the cynical notion that 
he who pays the fiddler calls the tune. 

An examination of the record, clearly indicating that the willingness 
of many educators to accept a role of dependency underlies all other 
problems in education, makes it apparent that for shamefully long years 
we have blithely acquiesced in the steady watering down of course content. 
In our eagerness to contribute to the observable, dollars-and-cents evi- 
dences of progress by supplying the nation’s producers with skilled and 
professional labor, have we not also permitted a remarkable skewing of 
campus studies to allow for the increasing vocational and technological 
emphasis? In fact, have we not stood aside while vocational training 
was stigmatized at the high-school level only to become, under glamoriza- 
tion, a part of the university curriculum? Have we not remained silent 


R. C. Beprorp is an assistant professor of English at Wayne State University. 
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while teachers’ training schools miraculously became full-scale liberal- 
arts colleges and even universities? Have we not sat idle while pious 
deans of engineering colleges nodded in solemn support of the necessity 
for enriching the humanities background of their slide-ruled charges even 
as they demanded a lowered English requirement or the setting up of 

. special English courses for their engineers? And have we not supported 
the trend toward a B.S. for nurses, with the all-too-frequent provision 
that nurses take fewer English and language courses than other students 
in quest of the degree? 

We should ask ourselves too, perhaps, how much we have already 
contributed to the increasingly obvious hollowness of the boast that we 
have the highest standard of living and mass education. Ballooned 
enrollment figures, as a result of the large-family fad of the past two 
decades, have put universities into a kind of competition for size and 
consequent prestige, as well as for budgetary allocations. But as the 
academic councils plot the strategy for coping with the invasion, we have 
given little thought to the question of improving the quality of education. 
Instead, we have been content to appear to hold the line on qualitative 
standards, although in fact there is strong suspicion that standards have 
tended to fall as the infiltration increases. The added ferocity in the 
competition for students and the urgency behind the stepping-up of stu- 
dent-recruiting activities have already imparted an Alice-in-Wonderland 
quality to direful predictions of overcrowded campuses. Surely that 
curious metastasis of something labeled variously “Remedial English” or 
“Composition Clinic” now offered by two-thirds of the nation’s colleges 
is evidence of artificial inflation of enrollments rather than of a courageous 
insistence on admissions standards. And certainly there is little if any 
conclusive proof that an increasingly higher proportion of the population 
has become interested in cultural matters of lasting value. There has 
been no unprecedented demand for philosophy courses, for instance, nor 
do we find evidence of a suddenly disproportionate interest in the history 
of art or in classical studies. Is the increase in sales of comic books to 

adults really indicative of greater popular interest in literature? 


URTHERMORE, even involvement in a major Pacific war and the 
disingenuously labeled Korean “‘police action’”’ does not seem to have 
made us aware of our fantastic intellectual provincialism. Certainly we 
did little to make use of those tragic events to arouse broad, informed, and 
sustained public interest in the areas involved. An estimated 40 per cent 
of our colleges completely neglect the Near and Far East, and in our 
default we have allowed hack journalists to “educate” the public. 

Our ignorance of more distant places aside, how many of us are 
acquainted with the elementary geography of our near neighbors Canada 
and Mexico? Except for an occasional reference, what do we teach of 
the Central European countries? Why do we teach nothing of the 
Scandinavian countries? Why have we permitted our people to remain 
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in darkness about the vast Dark Continent, now undergoing the internal 
conflict we have already witnessed in Asia and the Middle East? 

Patently, we have made no large-scale attempt at cross-departmental 
co-operative efforts to supply the specialists whose pooled expertise 
might make possible a language-and-area curriculum similar to the 
Army Specialized Training Program that was set up during the 
Second World War. Only now do we find meager evidence of belated 
recognition of the necessity for improved language training. Need we 
ask why only a tenth of our colleges teach Russian to some five thousand 
students, while an estimated ten million Russians study English? Need 
it be mentioned that the Soviet Union has established a special institute 
for African studies at the University of Leningrad and publishes texts and 
dictionaries in some eighty Eastern languages, most of which are rarely 
taught here? Apparently, only a realization that the crisis in education 
is as serious as the crisis of war would have enabled us to break down the 
walls of isolation and petty jealousy separating the departments on 
most campuses. 

Certainly, there is no lack of evidence that the deficiencies in our 
educational system have weakened our position in international relations. 
It is obvious that, in a world as small as ours has become, there can be 
no distinction between domestic and international affairs. Yet, while we 
have condemned the sinister Soviets for giving the Russian people a 
distorted picture of America and of capitalism, we have permitted our 
own people to remain ignorant of the communist system. Why did we 
not attempt to educate the public about the true nature of communism 
so that the people could recognize it and be prepared to answer its 
specious arguments instead of spouting slogans and allowing bigots to 
represent themselves as champions of democracy? Most of us crouched 
behind our lecterns while exorcists, such as Rankin and McCarthy, 
overran our campuses; we joked quaveringly about who would be next; 
each of us hoped he would personally somehow weather the storm; and 
many of us even aided the cause of the witch-hunters by remaining silent 
when our colleagues were attacked. 


ETTLING back to stodgy normalcy with the withdrawal of the G.I.’s 

from our campuses, we ignored the growing influence of the military 
until now it has assumed such grotesque proportions that we have the 
fantastic spectacle of a career militarist gaining a serious audience as an 
authority on education for democracy. What better ¢vidence could there 
be of academic bankruptcy? 

The growth of influence of the military in the postwar period has gone 
virtually unchallenged by us in an area even closer to home: research. 
Now that we are suddenlv science-conscious, have we not, in our eagerness 
for laboratories and grants for our universities, permitted the military to 
gain control of a sizable portion of research funds? And have we not 
permitted this control of an estimated two-thirds of research to warp our 
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interest and that of our students by diverting emphasis to special areas 
of research and closing off others through the flagrant use of the “‘secret” 
label? Should we not pause to consider how many of our students have 
been thus deprived—by our negligeqace—of the opportunity for educa- 
tional experience as well as of the chance to pursue their interests? 

But, even more serious, have we not allowed the public to become 
confused to an alarming degree regarding the distinction between pure 
science and military gadgetry, so that even now, when it is glaringly 
apparent that any scientific progress is dependent essentially on work in 
pure science, there is a strong tendency on the part of the public to look 
at the current situation in ultrapractical terms? 


E MIGHT also reflect on the fact that in defending our own empires 

on campus we have brought about an actual inequality of treatment 
among ourselves in many instances. Too often we have all witnessed the 
tragi-comedy of persons in the humanities sniping at the scientists for their 
lack of a liberal-arts background only to reveal their own ignorance 
of mathematics and of the basic principles necessary for an understanding 
of current scientific development. Scientist colleagues, on the other hand, 
have not been reluctant to hold the gun of better working conditions in 
private industry against the temples of college administrators in order 
to exact deference and better salaries—often at the expense of non- 
science departments. And it is well to note that the sense of inferiority 
of the non-scientists and the low valuation they place on their social 
role have apparently prevented them from considering a similar threat to 
withhold services. It seems curious, indeed, that we have for years 
chirped the mournful note of inadequate schools, shortage of qualified 
teachers, and insufficient salaries, but have consistently sniffed in genteel 
disdain at every suggestion of a strike of “professional” people, although 
that would have effectively dramatized a need which now is glaring. 
Certainly the conservative conclusion of a Presidential committee that 
there has actually been a 30-per cent drop in faculty salaries since 1949 
is clear evidence that ours is a threadbare dignity not likely to command 
the respect of the citizens of ‘‘the richest nation in the world.” 

But we have cringed as scornful epithets, such as “braintrusters” and 
“eggheads,” have been hurled at us, and, inevitably, our feeble requests 
for the remuneration necessary for us to purchase a minimum number of 
those cultural items needed for our work have been virtually ignored. 
Ironically, not only have we failed to teach the public that value cannot 
be measured merely in terms of money, but while attempting, on the 
one hand, to persuade people of the worth of our courses, we have allowed 
them, on the other, to reward our work poorly, thus leading them to 
believe that our fields are valueless. 

It is our own passivity—our flaccidity—therefore, that has driven the 
restless rebels, the campus “‘characters,” and the gadflies from our schools. 
For among us there is less basic criticism of the social values and assump- 
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tions underlying the educational system than approval of the way in which 
it operates to provide each of us with the means to follow the trend. 
Many of us who seek to avoid a consideration of basic causes apparently 
find discussion futile. Some believe that discussion in itself implies a 
negative outlook, even a mea culpa. Others fear that any admission of 
past guilt may merely intensify present anti-intellectualism. We have, 
in short, become “respectable” and genteel and incapable of questioning 
or of exercising our intellectual curiosity. : 

The legions of fawners among us are already furiously busy re-enforc- 
ing the public belief that all that is difficult can be made easy and palat- 
able. A chorus of college presidents and toadying “educators” already 
tour the land, vie for publicity, and, with glib hypocrisy, solemnly 
denounce past policies—of which they were once obsequious supporters— 
while offering other comforting sops. 

Few of us seem disposed to reject the role of ivory-tower tenant or 
public yoyo in order to resist current pressures which must be overcome 
if we are to accept our responsibility for true leadership. Very few 
of us seem inclined to tell the public the simple, if bitter, truth that 
there is no substitute for hard thinking and the acquisition of funda- 
mental principles. 


4E 


‘Toe Ohiu legislature recently passed Berween 1959 and 1960, the total 
two laws which will benefit prospec- _ college enrollment in the United States 
tive college students in the state. One increased from 2.3 to 3.6 million, but 
provides for the establishment of the — the number of people between eighteen 
Ohio Educational Assistance Corpora- —_ and twenty-four years of age decreased 
tion, a corporation which will guar- _ from 15.8 to 15.6 million. 

antee bank loans made to Ohio resi- 

dents who borrow money in order to Seas programs for sending superior 
attend college. Such loans will be students to Europe for their junior 


guaranteed up to 80 per cent of their 
outstanding principal, and interest 
charges will be limited to 51% per cent. 
The other law, a plan for community 
colleges, provides methods whereby 
the citizens of an area may petition 
for the establishment of two-year col- 
leges, branches of state universities, 
and technical institutes. 


year of study have been adopted by 
the University of Michigan and the 
University of Wisconsin. Every year 
for the next three years, approximately 
twenty-five undergraduates from the 
top 10 per cent of their class will be 
chosen from each university. The 
programs are sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 
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Short Contributions 


Bihar Universities—New and Old 


In the spring of 1958, on the first of two, visits my husband and I 
made to Patna University as Fulbright professors, we learned about 
the city’s most famous appearance in literature. A sociologist who had 
studied at Cambridge told us about seeking out E. M. Forster there 
and asking him whether the Chandrapore, in which most of his novel 4 
Passage to India is set, was not in reality Patna in the state of Bihar. 
Forster assured him that this was so. However, although today’s visitor 
to Patna will find the Ganges and the Maidan unchanged, as well as some 
of the psychological reactions of Hindu and Muslim so accurately delin- 
eated by Forster, he will feel the social atmosphere of the city to be very 
different from that portrayed by the novelist in 1924. The Bankipore 
Club, for example, which still clings to the bank of the Ganges in the 
so-called Civil Lines, is the social center of activity for Indian business- 
men, government employees, and professional people. Here men can 
stop by from their work for a rubber of bridge or a game of snooker, or 
can meet their wives for drinks before going home to a late dinner. 
Foreign visitors are always proudly shown the building and the swimming 
pool, and many of them (remembering Forster) wonder whether their 
hosts have not waited impatiently most of their lives for such moments 
as these. Now the Club is theirs, and the few foreigners in town, in the 
spirit of true Indian hospitality, are invited to join. The gaily lighted 
river boat steaming along at night near the south bank of the Ganges 
makes one think of the Mississippi and its showboats. (Perhaps this 
connection was heightened for us because we were there with a Negro 
vocal quartet from America which had just entertained a large audience 
of Indians and a few foreigners with calypso and spirituals.) Gone are 
the strained and self-conscious “bridge parties” of Forster’s day; in fact, 
in 1958 there were only two Englishmen in town, one an Anglican rector 
and the other the assistant to the Indian manager of a British oil com- 
pany—and this second Englishman was not only learning Hindi, the local 
language, but was collecting eighteenth-century Rajput paintings and 
Tibetan and Nepalese Buddhist thankas or temple banners. On the other 
hand, the predominantly Indian club members and their families, who 
gather each Sunday evening on the Club’s lawn for outdoor movies (made 
in Hollywood or England), are often more Anglicized than the British, 
$03 
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whether or not they have ever set foot outside India. This situation, all 
over India, is the sincerest form of flattery which Indians could possibly 
pay the effectiveness of the British Raj. 

Patna University itself, like most north-Indian universities, is super- 
ficially almost indistinguishable from a Western university in the dress 
of its male faculty members and in their postgraduate training. (The 
climate of Patna during much of the year does not allow, however, for 
the wearing of academic gowns such as those we saw farther north in 
the Panjab.) The chairman of the English Department is an Oxford 
D.Phil., and one of his senior teachers has a Ph.D. from Edinburgh, 
where he wrote a percipient book on traces of Oriental mysticism in the 
English Romantic poets. Other members of the department have 
Master’s degrees from Columbia and Michigan. The situation of one 
of the women teachers illustrates how far Patna’s Indian women have 
moved since the purdah-dominated atmosphere of Forster’s day. This 
charming young woman went on from Calcutta University to pursue 
graduate studies at Newnham College, Cambridge. Returning to India, 
she was married, and settled down with her husband in his Calcutta 
home. After his tragic death within a few years, she returned to her 
home town to teach at Patna University—a far cry from the terrible 
practice of suttee which Ram Mohan Roy urged the British Raj to 
abolish not much more than a hundred years ago. 

The physical setting of Patna University, however, bears the un- 
mistakable mark of India. The English Department is housed in what 
was once the palace of the Maharajah of Dharbangar, a rose-colored 
stucco building rising behind gorgeously brilliant potted dahlias (in Feb- 
ruary) set in a profusion of roses, larkspur, pinks, candytuft, and all the 
other flowers beloved by the British and blooming so wildly in India 
during the more temperate months. In view of the climate, the palace 
was built with broad porticoes on each floor (welcome to maharajahs 
and to professors alike), and several spacious classrooms look out over 
ever-changing Mother Ganges—almost blue in February, turbulent and 
muddy during the July monsoon (when it is about two miles wide), but 
brown and sunken in June, as we saw it later. Certainly there could 
be no more appropriate setting than the 104-degree June temperature of 
Patna in which to lecture on T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land and intone the 
ominous line ““Ganga was sunken.”’ Another heritage from the days of the 
Maharajah’s occupancy is the small temple to the Goddess Kali set in 
the heart of the academic building. Here is a small shrine, complete 
with priest, to the fierce but loving Goddess, whose worshippers are 
particularly numerous just before examinations. A small notched frame 
stands at one side of the shrine (as in the great temple of Kali in Calcutta) 
for the sacrifice of small goats to the Goddess. As we sat around the 
chairman’s desk having coffee between lectures or were entertained at 
tea on a spacious upper verandah overlooking the river, where we ate 
English-style tomato sandwiches and Bengal-style sweets set out on a 
dazzlingly white tablecloth, it was hard to remember that all these 
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disparate things were crowded together under the same roof. As our 
gaze drifted out to the billowy-sailed fishing boats on the Ganges, my 
husband was questioned about his references to the mandala figure in 
connection with Eliot’s Four Quartets. Why had he mentioned only 
the mandalas of second-century Buddhism? Were they not also known 
in Hinduism throughout the Vedic period? His reply was that the 
psychological arch type to which he was relating Eliot’s “multifoliate rose” 
and “the still point of the turning world” was first identified by the 
psychologist Carl Jung with the help of surviving second-century Buddhist 
examples of the mandala. This fact makes these examples the classic 
point of reference in discussing the mandala. 

It is appropriate that scholars in this part of India should be partic- 
ularly aware of the relationship between Buddhist and Hindu ideology 
and iconography, since approximately fifty miles south of Patna is the 
town of Bodhgaya, the Rome of Buddhists from all over the world, where 
the Buddha attained enlightenment under the famous Bo tree. We had 
driven there one morning through a picturesque and brilliant country- 
side. Along the road were bell-hung elephants, gaily beplumed horses 
drawing the high-wheeled, canopied conveyances called ekkas, cows 
decorated with bells and beads, scarlet silk-cotton trees and orange-red 
“flame of the forest,” flocks of two-toned bluejays and other birds 
flashing their blue-green and gray plumage in flight. There were lithe 
men high up on palm trees tapping them for toddy (nowadays illegal), 
and others carrying on their heads dark earthenware pots with the white 
foam mounting high above the brim. Here, it seemed, the bright yellow, 
green, pink, and turkey-red saris and dhotis of the peasants were more 
striking than elsewhere. It must have been a world very much like this 
one, alive with a beauty and activity made heart-rending by the inevitable 
underlay of human grief and pain, from which the Buddha turned momen- 
tarily to assume his Buddhahood, and from which, on his unexpected 
attainment of nirvana at the age of eighty, he wept at being separated— 
for sorrow and suffering persisted in the world. 

Between Patna and Bodhgaya is the site of the ancient Buddhist 
university of Nalanda, founded in 427 a.p. This university, housing ten 
thousand monks, was a center of Buddhist learning for about seven 
hundred years and was described in glowing terms by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang, who traveled in India from 629 to 645 and spent five of 
those years at the already two-hundred-year-old Nalanda. The uni- 
versity attracted students from all over India, Southeast Asia, and 
China, who lived in dormitories whose ground plan and drainage system 
can still be traced by today’s visitors. Many brick walls and stairways 
are intact, and one can identify the dimensions of bedrooms, classrooms, 
and assembly halls. Facing these buildings on the west is a collection of 
stupas, large and small (reliquaries of the Buddha’s remains), whose state 
of preservation varies inversely with their size. Some of the impressive 
sculptured figures of the Buddha and Boddhisattvas are still in situ, 
and others are to be found in the nearby museum. The broad expanse of 
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the old ‘“‘campus” is today a smooth lawn, dotted with bright flowering 
trees and watered by a half-hearted sprinkling system, but one can 
easily imagine the intellectual and spiritual vitality that abounded there 
as recently as eight or nine hundred years ago. 

In this connection, two other old universities should be mentioned 
by contrast, the most ancient that at Banaras (Kasi or Varanasi), the 
modern university being built on the site where, it is said, teaching has 
been carried on continuously from about 700 B.c., when the wisdom of 
the Upanishads was argued out between gurus (teachers) and chelas 
(students). The shade of great trees made ideal classrooms in those 
days, and outdoor teaching was still being carried on in the Muslim 
Hauz-i-Khas of Delhi in the fourteenth century. The ruins of this col- 
lege consist of the mausoleum of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, a Muslim ruler 
of Delhi (1351- 88), surrounded by inviting columned stoas and small, 
roofed, open-air classrooms. This charming seat of learning was situ- 
ated beside an enormous ornamental lake (not far from the Jumna River), 
which must have provided welcome relaxation for students. The day 
we visited the ruined college with an Indian sanitary engineer trained 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, several dignified peacocks 
were strutting across the dark green expanse of the now empty lake. 

Patna University, too, has an immemorial, if dim, past, being tra- 
ditionally related to the educational enterprises of the great Emperor 
Asoka, whose capital, Pataliputra, was the ancient Patna of 250 B.c. 
More than many Indian states, perhaps, Bihar can boast a long and 
rich tradition of learning, which at once underscores for Western pro- 
fessors the relative newness of their own culture and offers them the 
rare opportunity of intimately exploring the past while moving meaning- 
fully into the future. 

Marcaret Witey Marsnatt, Brooklyn College 


Liberal-Arts Colleges and ‘‘Who’s Who in America”’ 


Large universities, with their impressive array of professional schools, 
are the pride of the American system of higher education. From these 
institutions of learning come the rank and file of leadership, not only in 
the professions, but in every walk of life. Just how vital a role these 
universities play in supplying leadership may be dramatized by observing 
that three of every five distinguished Americans in Who's Who in America 
are graduates of these institutions. 

The 1960-61 edition of Who’s Who lists more than 50,000 men and 
women who have won distinction in education, business, politics, science, 
the arts, and many other categories. Checking the academic background 
in so many biographies in this best-known reference work would be a 
herculean task, but tabulating the results of taking the first name on 
each of the more than 3,000 pages in the thirtieth edition provides data 
for a number of interesting observations. 
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Close to three-fifths (59 per cent) of these 3,228 leaders in Who's Who 
are graduates of American universities and technical schools. One-fifth 
of these individuals are not college graduates, although a large proportion 
of them who later achieved eminence did attend college for one or more 
years. The remaining one-fifth in this survey constitutes a most inter- 
esting group. Sixty per cent of those it comprises graduated from small 
liberal-arts colleges, and 40 per cent had their schooling in foreign lands. 
This last group is a reminder of the debt America owes to two sources 
that are often overlooked in evaluating the origins of those who shape 
the course of events in our country. 

As one examines the 256 names of those educated outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, one appreciates afresh the debt America 
owes to the cultures of other lands. The great-name universities of the 
Old World—Heidelberg, Sorbonne, Basel, Oxford, Cambridge—are well 
represented among eminent Americans, many of whom entered the 
country as displaced persons after the Second World War. Many 
Rhodes scholars are numbered in this group also. It speaks eloquently 
for the catholicity of American leadership that one in twelve of those 
listed in Who's Who received his schooling in other lands. 

Small liberal-arts colleges in America have trained an even larger 
proportion of the leaders listed in Who’s Who. One hundred and seventy- 
nine colleges graduated 395 of the 3,228 individuals listed. In other 
words, these institutions graduated one in eight (12 per cent) of all 
persons included in the thirtieth edition of this compendium. 

Small size is not the distinguishing characteristic of liberal-arts 
colleges, however, for some number their students in the thousands. 
These colleges are distinguished from universities and technical schools in 
that the latter include professional schools of engineering, law, medicine, 
or theology, and grant the doctorate, while liberal-arts colleges have 
none of these professional appendages. 

Liberal-arts colleges are distinctively American, and usually have no 
counterpart in other countries. Many were founded by religious bodies 
to train leaders for the churches of the numerous denominations. Others 
were privately endowed by philanthropists who sought to keep education 
‘free from the kind of control exercised by governments that dominate 
higher education in other lands. A third group of liberal-arts colleges has 
come into being as the result of the expansion of state-owned teachers 
colleges into the broader realm of general education encompassed in the 
term “‘liberal arts.” 5 

One hundred and five church-related liberal-arts colleges graduated 
222 of the 395 persons listed in this study; 30 privately endowed colleges 
graduated 112; 28 state colleges graduated 44; and 16 colleges which no 
longer are operating graduated 17. The ninth edition of the College 
Blue Book was employed to determine the liberal-arts status of the colleges 
and their denominational affiliations. 

Fifteen denominations are represented in the 105 church-related 
colleges. The number of institutions under each denomination and the 
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TABLE I 


Co.t.ieces LEADING IN THE NUMBER OF ALUMNI IN 
Wuo’s Wuo In AMERICA 


College 


Affiliation or Source 
of Support 


Number of 
Alumni 


(1) 


(2) 


Amherst. . 
Williams. . 
DePauw.... 
Bowdoin 
Wesleyan (Conn.). . 
Ohio Wesleyan. 
Pomona. . 
Vassar. . 
Bates.... 
Carleton. . 
Grinnell. . 
Hamilton. . 


Birmingham-Southern... 


Creighton 


Denison. 


Franklin and Marshall. 


Furman 
Gettysburg. 
Hope. . 

Miami (Ohio). 
Otterbein........ 
Radcliffe....... 
Randolph- Macon. 


William Jewell. .. 
Allegheny. . . 


Beloit 
Bethany 
Colby... 
Cornell (Ia.). 


Greenville 


Kansas State Teachers 
Marietta....... 
Transylvania... 
Whitman 

Wofford 


Private. . 
Private. 
Methodist. 


Methodist. . 
Methodist 


| Congregational. . 
Congregational. . 


Presbyterian. 


Methodist 


| 
| Presbyterian. . 
| Baptist.. 


Evangelical. 


.| Baptist..... 
| Lutheran. 


Reformed 


Private.... 


| Private.... 
| Methodist. . 


Private 

Baptist 

Methodist 
Methodist 
Congregational..... 
Lutheran 

Baptist 
Presbyterian... 
Methodist. .. . 
Episcopal 

State. 
Congregational. 
Disciples 


| Private....... 
Methodist. . . 
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number of alumni in Who's Who 


make interesting reading: 2 


colleges graduated 82 persons included in this register of eminent Ameri- 
cans; 18 Presbyterian, 27; io Baptist, 26; 8 Congregational, 20; 9 Lutheran, 
17; 9 Catholic, 12; 5 Disciples of Christ, 8; 5 Friends, 8; 3 Evangelical, 7; 
3 Episcopal, 6:2 2 Mormon, 3; and the following denominations, one each— 
United Brethren, Church a the Nazarene, Mennonite, and Relermed. 

Forty liberal-arts colleges averaged one or more graduates per 1,000 
names checked in this study. Privately endowed colleges made the best 
showing, placing 10 of their 30 colleges in Who's Who; 28 of the 105 
church-related group made the list; only 2 of 28 state colleges are included 
(see Table I). 
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In concluding this study of liberal-arts colleges which have excelled in 
training distinguished Americans in many fields, it may be of interest to 
see how these institutions rank in the production of scientists. In 1959 a 
conference was held at the College of Wooster to determine how well 
liberal-arts colleges fared in the training of scientists who later obtained 
the Ph.D. degree in chemistry or biochemistry. The published report of 
this conference shows that eleven of the forty that lead in the number of 
graduates in Who's Who in America are also rated as very productive in 
the training of scientists; 13 are rated as productive; 8 are on the border- 
line; and only 2 are not productive; 6 of the colleges leading in Who’s 
Who were not included in the Wooster report. 

Statistics of the nature revealed by these two factual studies go far 
toward giving substance to the claims made by the Ivy League colleges, 
and present objective evidence that other institutions are pressing to join 
that elite. 

JouHN R. SAMPEY, Furman University 


A NEW course on great issues, to 
serve as a capstone to the student’s 
general education, will be available 
at Michigan State University to 
graduating Seniors, beginning this 
winter. Interracial relations, world 
peace and order, and world population 
and resources are among the issues to 
be studied. The teaching staff will be 
composed of instructors in philosophy, 
the biological sciences, sociology and 
anthropology, mass communications, 
economics, and related fields. 


"Jus goal of the Center for Human 
Learning, which was established at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
in July, is to carry on intensive 
scientific inquiry into the way knowl- 


edge is acquired and retained. Initial 
projects include analyses of problems 
of language learning and of the 
memory process. 


fall, the College and University 
Personnel Association began sponsor- 
ship of a professionally staffed national 
placement service for college and uni- 
versity administrative officers. After 
studying the matter for three years, 
the Association decided that such a 
central placement and referral service 
was badly needed. Positions of 
administrative responsibility in almost 
all areas of higher education will be 
filled. The only charge for the service 
will be a small registration fee for each 
applicant. 
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W omen in Higher Education 


A disturbing trend has been evident for the past several years in the 
enrollment statistics of women in higher educational institutions. As 
total registrations have been rising, women students have constituted a 
declining percentage of the total. Absolute numbers have not decreased, 
but the proportion of women has. Until recent years, the trend was in 
the opposite direction. More and more women were continuing their 
education to higher levels. This brought virtually universal approval 
from educators, which, now that the trend is reversed at least temporarily, 
has been replaced by concern. 

The reasons for the reversal are not immediately evident. In the 
absence of real data, the most likely explanation is that in their attitudes 
concerning higher education for their daughters, American families have 
reverted to a pattern that prevailed in the past, in a less affluent society. 
Roughly, the decline in the proportion of women attending colleges and 
universities has paralleled declines in such economic indicators as pro- 
portion of the work force gainfully employed, gross national product, 
and consumer purchases of durable goods. It appears that higher edu- 
cation for daughters is a luxury in many families. Expenditures for this 
purpose are correlated with present and prospective income, as are 
luxuries or postponable expenditures. At the risk of erecting too large 
a structure upon too narrow a base, it may be worth while to examine the 
implications of this state of affairs. 

One conclusion which seems warranted is that there is a large residue 
in American public opinion of the belief that the prime purpose of higher 
education is vocational—to equip individuals for desirable and lucrative 
employment. There is little doubt that higher education had its origin 
in such a purpose both in Europe and America. In this country, the 
revolutionary fervor for personal independence which gave us both our 
form of government and our system of free public education also led to 
the founding of our numerous higher educational institutions. Just a 
century ago this year, the same impulse led to public support of higher 
education through the enactment of the Land-Grant Act. It is clear 
that the major purpose of that act was to open to the sons and daughters 
of families of modest income the same kinds of opportunity for vocational 
training that were already available in private institutions to the younger 
members of affluent families. 
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No objection can be made to personal ambition for advancement within 
the vocational hierarchy that prevails at any given time. Vocational 
emphasis can only be opposed when it is permitted to become the exclusive 
or dominant goal of higher education. The growth of family incomes in 
recent decades and the relative ease with which young people leaving 
school have generally been able to find permanent employment would 
seem to have laid a base for the lessening of pressure toward higher 
vocational status. If jobs and income are relatively easy to come by, 
there should be a lesser sense of urgency to achieve them. Little personal 
distinction inheres in a hierarchical status many can achieve. While this 
phenomenon may not be strongly evident as yet, the very success of 
colleges and universities—both private and public—in effecting a wide 
diffusion of professional education would seem to be preparing the way 
for substituting other goals for higher education than those which have 
hitherto been dominant. What could such goals be? 

If economic pressures are being minimized, opportunity to discover 
and develop humane attributes is greatly increased. Thus the function 
of education may be not so much to indoctrinate the young as to discover 
and develop what they are and may become. Furthermore, with a 
humanistic turn in education, it would be difficult to relate variability in 
educational programs to sex. Individual variation in interests and capac- 
ities would remain, and even increase, as educators become more sensitive 
in detecting them, but there is no evidence to indicate any kind of sex 
linkage here except the disturbing social pressure revealed in the recent 
enrollment data. Indeed, this is the reason there is cause for concern 
when even a small decrease occurs in the proportion of women students 
receiving baccalaureate and graduate degrees. We have not moved as 
far from the gross materialism of our past as there was reason to hope 
we had. 

It is probably needless to add that the humanism we are considering 
as an emergent goal of higher education makes no invidious distinctions 
among fields. There can be no inherent preference for scholarship as 
against useful expertness, for the theoretical or philosophic as against the 
practical, or for pure learning as against professionalism or vocationalism. 
The humane criterion is simply that human beings, when not inhibited 
by cultural pressures, find certain activities of body or mind to be worth 
pursuing, and that their fellow men find such activities compatible with 
similar pursuits by others. It becomes the business of higher education, 
then, since it is itself concerned with the discovery of worth-while activi- 
ties, to assist young people in making such discoveries for themselves and 
in becoming competent judges of alternatives. There will be ample 
room for the most abstruse science and for practical skill, for intercollegiate 
athletic competition and the writing of poetry, for selling investment 
securities as a means of livelihood and trying to understand and interpret 
the religious practices of primitive societies. All are justified by their 
social compatibility and by the fact that some individuals or groups 
believe the activities to be worth while. 
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If humanistic paths are to be followed in the further development of 
world cultures, the guidance of women is probably more important than 
that of men. By reducing the dependency of infants upon their mothers, 
modern society has made it possible for women to be less preoccupied 
with family duties and child care, but it is probable that the difference 
between men and women in physiological function will always involve a 
greater social function for women in child-rearing. If so, the educative 
role of women will continue to be even more important than that of men. 
It has long been noted that early influences upon children are probably 
never overcome. A young adult’s capacity to respond to the challenges 
presented to him in higher education will depend greatly upon the attitudes 
inculcated by his mother within intimate family confines. To perform 
her educational role as her children are growing up under her care, a mother 
has much less need of practical skills, although they are very useful, than 
of a simple yet profound understanding of human life and the human 
potential. The hand that rocks the cradle does indeed rule the nation 
and its future. 

In concrete terms, what do these reflections mean for higher education? 
Most of all, they mean that it is as important for our young women to 
attend higher educational institutions as it is for our young men to do so. 
We must comprehend the function of women in society sufficiently to 
give them the kind of humanistic education they need and can use effec- 
tively as they play out their own life roles. Then too, it would probably 
be valuable to have more women occupied with careers in higher education. 
This conclusion has to be qualified more than the first, for women will 
not necessarily understand their own role better than men may under- 
stand it. In fact, women who make careers for themselves in the male- 
dominated segments of our society, such as higher education, are very 
likely to have suppressed their distinctive attitudes toward life in order 
to follow the dominant masculine pattern. Yet women clearly have an 
edge in the understanding of women, if they can be uninhibited and 
unbiased about themselves. Furthermore, there seems to be no reason to 
differentiate between men and women in respect to educational programs. 
Useful skills can be developed from practice, but profound understanding 
comes slowly. Higher education should be devoted to that humane goal 
for both men and women. Let us hope that women will soon again be 
found in increasing numbers and proportions in all segments of higher 
education. 

R.D.P. 
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Would Another Administrative Pattern Suit Colleges 
and Universities Better than That of the Business 
Corporation Which They Now Follow? 


The Need for Closer Conformity to 
the Business Model 

Attacks on the business-corporation 
pattern followed in the administration 
of colleges and universities have not 
significantly altered the forms utilized 
by both private and public institu- 
tions. And the temptation is great to 
retreat altogether from the question 
while repeating Pope’s famous couplet, 
“For forms of government let fools 
contest;/Whate’er is best administer’d 
is best.” But the English poet was 


not writing for a frightened twentieth- 


century audience. The sources of our 
fear are the complex internal and inter- 
national problems which, without ex- 
ception, must be met in institutions 
of higher learning. Survival itself is 
at the top of the list. Perhaps, then, 
even Pope would admit that there is 
a present need to “contest” for the 
best form of academic government. 
The science of administration, still 
in its infancy, can offer no empirical 
evidence that a different management 
structure would prove either superior 
or inferior to the present board pat- 
tern. Only broad unverifiable gen- 
eralizations can be used in speculation. 
And, broadly speaking, the wide range 
of suggestions for a new administrative 
pattern—many of them obviously 
unrealistic in a responsible political 
system—reveals no striking possibility. 
In fact, against the backdrop of pro- 


posed alternatives, the thought occurs 
that our error has not been the failure 
to develop a new pattern but rather 
the failure to conform even more 
closely than we have to the model set 
before us by the business corporation. 

Obviously, profit-making is supreme 
among all aspirations of the business 
enterprise. Organizational policies are 
carefully structured to maximize profit. 
In a competitive environment, it seems 
that the most efficient system for pro- 
ducing the desired result would have 
been discovered. The board-of-direc- 
tors arrangement has been firmly 
established as a permanent pattern. 

Many academicians will suggest 
properly at this point that a system 
which makes a profit will not neces- 
sarily produce the desired results on 
a college or university campus. Again, 
in the absence of empirical data, only 
generalizations are possible. But the 
similarities between the business board 
and the academic board appear more 
striking than is usually supposed. In 
terms not often used by educators, 
there is a central product which must 
be the outgrowth of the college or 
university system. Just as business 
directors are failures if profit is lack- 
ing, so the university or college board 
is a failure if it cannot deliver the vital 
product. 

The product? It is a free academic 
climate or, as Woodrow Wilson put 
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it, “‘ a home for the spirit of learning.” 
This is the basic measuring element 
for academic institutions, just as profit 
is the standard for business organiza- 
tions. No behavioral studies exist to 
disprove the assumption that a pat- 
tern which creates the desired product 
in one system will do likewise in 
another, even when the product in 
the latter instance is of an entirely 
different nature. Crucial in both sit- 
uations is a clear recognition of what 
the desirable product should be. 

The key to a business board’s suc- 
cess is usually the chief executive 
officer, most often designated the 
president. His ability as a specialist 
in producing profits has earned him 
the role. Although the full board 
makes policy, decisions follow his 
recommendations. In effect, he must 
be a broker in operational alternatives, 
trading and manipulating plans and 
programs which, he believes, will 
result in profit. 

Ideally, the university or college 
president is likewise a brokerage 
expert. But the commodities with 
which he deals are quite different from 
those of the broker. If the end prod- 
uct sought is a well-maintained home 
for the spirit of learning ‘rather than 
profit, then the president must deal 
in intellectual ideas rather than in 
material schemes. Recent concern 
over the board system is actually not 
centered around the board pattern 
itself. Realistically, the anxiety is 
based instead on the tendency of cur- 
rent boards and the public in general 
to overlook the vast difference in the 
product desired by the business board 
and that desired by the academic 
establishment. 

Since great physical needs have been 
paramount in recent years, it is almost 
inevitable that we should have allowed 
the pursuit of funds to be identified in 
many minds as the chief function of 
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our presidents. Absorbed in the task 
of finding funds for the brick and mor- 
tar to construct buildings, they quite 
naturally have little energy left to 
question whether the new edifices will 
become homes for the spirit of learning 
or whether the older structures are in 
good spiritual repair. 

gui The confusion over the proper prod- 
uct of institutions of higher learning 
could reduce them to appendages of 
the business community. But the 
blame for such confusion cannot be 
placed on the governing-board pat- 
tern utilized. Until social scientists 
offer proof of the advantages of an- 
other organizational design, the ques- 
tion of form appears closed. And the 
naive yearnings of some educators to 
return to the patterns of the early 
European universities should be re- 
sisted. The administrative Pandora’s 
box that would be opened if we did is’ 
frightening indeed. 

But, the alert administrator may 
ask, how can we reverse the trend 
toward preoccupation with business 
other than the principal product? 
Perhaps eliminating fund-raising and 
public-relations duties from the presi- 
dent’s schedule would initiate a rever- 
sal. At least the chief executives of 
colleges and universities could once 
again join corporation presidents in 
specializing in those pursuits for which 
they were hired. 

Achieving such a change in our pub- 
lic relations would be difficult. But 
somehow it must become the full re- 
sponsibility of governing boards to 
finance the institutions they serve. 
Corporation boards do not expect 
their presidents to handle the solicita- 
tion of funds and the accompanying 
details. Fund-raisers and promotion 
experts are far more plentiful than 
either top corporation executives or 
college and university presidents. 

Is there no way for the individual 
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administrator to hasten wide recogni- 
tion of these conditions? A probable 
answer: Sell your product. Better 
yet, preach your product. Salesman- 
ship has taken us in our present di- 
rection. Educational evangelism like 
that of Timothy Dwight and Na- 
thaniel William Taylor, both early 
Yale spokesmen, offers a better model. 
Boyp R. KEENAN 
Marshall University 


Administrative Design and 
Functional Need 

It is quite easy, in our sometime 
self-imposed isolation from the rest of 
society, not to realize the complexity 
of function that growth implies. The 
multiplication of services, as well as 
the growth in size that most colleges 
and universities have experienced in 
recent years, implies inevitably that, 
for example, the simple provision of 
faculty services—paper-and-pencil, if 
you like—can no longer be looked 


upon as a simple task. In their admin- 
istrative organization, colleges and uni- 
versities have merely recognized the 
rewards of specialization and division 
of labor in their continuous establish- 
ment of seemingly never-ending ad- 


ministrative posts. In other words, 
colleges, like business concerns, recog- 
nize that greater efficiency is often 
the reward of a natural separation of 
functions. I simply do not believe 
that the faculty of business could do a 
better job of purchasing, by any 
measure, than a full-time, trained 
purchasing agent. Adding functions 
to the basic teaching function plainly 
lowers efficiency in teaching by reduc- 
ing concentration on it. 

Longing for the good old days when 
the professor of English was also the 
registrar—that is, when the faculty 
was the administration—is in fact 
longing for the days of the 18-hour 
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teaching load, occasional near-bank- 
ruptcy, and the like—days before the 
recognition by large organizations, 
such as business concerns, govern- 
mental agencies, and finally colleges, 
that one may benefit from the appli- 
cation of intelligence to the organiza- 
tional task. 

Business concerns, in their complete 
dependence on the consumer’s dollar 
in a competitive society, have seldom 
enjoyed the luxury of not having to 
show a profit or pay taxes. Perhaps 
our luxury was a false advantage. 
Perhaps the-societal reward of special 
status caused us to be laggards in 
recognizing that, as users of society’s 
limited resources, we are institutions 
subject to the judgment of society’s 
representatives. In other words, it is 
the demand made by boards of trus- 
tees, legislators, and potential and real 
donors for an increase in the efficiency 
of management that has caused what 
is now almost a complete separation 
of the teaching and administrative 
functions in most colleges and uni- 
versities. 

That the educational-management 
process in institutions of higher edu- 
cation seems so like that of the business 
corporation should surprise no one, 
since the efficiency of the latter is 
generally recognized. This is not to 
deny that the central and basic func- 
tions, choice of faculty and curricu- 
lum, must remain in faculty hands. 
The analogy between the educational 
institution and the business corpora- 
tion may perhaps be too simple a 
comparison, since much of the admin- 
istrative pattern we associate with 
business we also have in common with 
the somewhat older church and gov- 
ernmental organizations. We must 
recognize that management is manage- 
ment, whether we are speaking of 
business, education, government, or 
religion. The fact that similar termi- 
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nology is used in colleges and in busi- 
ness is merely a reflection of the 
dominant position of business as a 
decision-making and communicative 
force in American society. 

If colleges and universities seem to 
copy business in administrative design 
rather than the reverse, I think it is in 
part because of the different rates of 
growth experienced by business and 
higher education. The real alterna- 
tive of continuous and steady growth 
or death faced by business firms for 
over a century in our competitive 
society dictated the development of a 
concept of administration designed to 
meet the complexity generated by an 
overexpansion of goods and services. 
On the other hand, it is only in recent 
decades that we have come out of our 
cocoons, so to speak, abandoning the 
concept of education for an elite, 
defined in terms of a few professions, 
almost identical curriculums from 
school to school, and the like. 

Finally, one does not adopt an 
administrative design appropriate to 
one’s particular institution. The cor- 
rect, the rational, is defined and im- 
posed by functional need. As we 
grow, we instinctively recognize when 
the law of diminishing returns begins 
to operate—when there is need for 
another job, and then another, and 
ultimately another dean. 

Rosert L. 
Soringfield College (Mass.) 


Similarities and Differences in 
Organizational Needs 

It is not inherently objectionable 
that governmental and administrative 
patterns which ape those of business 
and industry have become character- 
istic of American institutions of higher 
education. The prevailing adminis- 
trative plan is pragmatically suitable 
to colleges and universities. This is 
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borne out by the circumstances of its 
historical development in these insti- 
tutions—the extant corporative mode 
is universally followed here. In the 
New World, the unique problems of 
ancestry and birth, support and con- 
trol, and rapid growth in size and 
enrollment of colleges and universities 
helped stimulate the familiar corporate 
design. The student of higher educa- 
tion might profitably inquire whether 
the existent pattern, although develop- 
mentally “suitable,” is an ideal instru- 
ment to direct the flow of higher- 
education. 

Few colleges today come anywhere 
near realizing the traditionally revered 
aspiration after a community of schol- 
ars. Those claiming this goal are dis- 
tinguished by their variance from the 
typical. When, fifty years ago, Thor- 
stein Veblen commented on the infancy 
of the American university, he was not 
hopeful that the concept of a com- 
munity of scholars would endure. 
Other observers have followed, to 
propose hopefully, as a remedy for 
various ills of American higher edu- 
cation, the idea of an intimate com- 
munity of professors and students. 
The characteristic means to this end 
has been to break the unwieldy insti- 
tution down into small, independent, 
self-governing groups. Perhaps pipe 
dream is too harsh a term for this, but 
such a solution is now manifestly 
impossible. The trend of the Ameri- 
can college and university is in the 
opposite direction. We are too large 
to be a community of scholars, and 
we are growing larger. 

An absentee, and consequently in- 
effectual, directorate; a highly organ- 
ized and influential executive and 
administrative body; largely inarticu- 
late faculties increasingly anxious re- 
garding their legislative and adminis- 
trative ambitions; and a multitude of 
intruding private and public forces— 
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these are the elements of university 
government today. The balance of 
interests is typical of big-corporation 
dynamics; it is most evident in large 
institutions and wherever unsettling 
change is taking place. Concurrently, 
in these huge institutions the meaning- 
ful unit of educational impact is no 
longer the totality of the institution, 
beset by too many complexities, too 
large and impersonal. The teacher and 
student emerge strongly as the man- 
ageable focus of educational change, 
and consequently the locus of educa- 
tional policy-making. 

The planning, direction, co-ordina- 
tion, and operation of a myriad of 
interests in the burgeoning university 
are made possible by the non-owner, 
trained administrative hierarchy. Fac- 
ulties, alumni, states, and miscellane- 
ous groups contribute a system of 
checks and balances, desirable for an 
institution in a democratic society. 
The complex and almost always intan- 
gible interaction of these groups adds 
up to something less than a monolithic 
government. Nevertheless, more than 
ever before, the operation of the edu- 
cational institution by professional 
managers and other participants seems 
irrevocably separated from the uni- 
versity’s real work in laboratory and 
classroom. 

There is a second way to describe 
this phenomenon in American higher 
education. There has emerged a bi- 
cameral arrangement for directing and 
operating the entire university. The 
formal face of the system is the organi- 
zation of government and administra- 
tion, simultaneously influenced by 
heterogeneous external groups. The 


opposite pole is in the heart of the 
college and university—the immediate, 
specific, and unique transactions con- 
tinuing in various phases of learning 
and teaching to support the essence of 
university life. 
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Each pole appears to behave with 
antagonism to the other. The formal, 
impersonal executive and adminis- 
trative structure attempts to inflict 
its standards on the educational en- 
vironment. Intermittent, casual, and 
personal—the professor-student rela- 
tionship spontaneously resists and 
deflects the encroachments, and ap- 
plies counterpressures. Consequently, 
it seems that what is called for is a 
redefinition of the spheres of influence 
of these two phases of academic 
government. Perhaps what is needed 
is additional emphasis on the critical 
importance to the university of insulat- 
ing academic freedom for the teacher 
and the student. 

Were significant diminution of the 
executive and administrative super- 
structure considered, the proposal 
would no doubt suffer the fate of 
Don Quixote. Similarly, attempts to 
analyze academic government in terms 
of the legislative or administrative 
“natures” of particular groups are too 
often shattered on the horns of a 
dilemma. For the dynamics of the 
huge educational enterprise that re- 
quire such analysis also inextricably 
confuse important legislative and ad- 
ministrative processes. There seems 
to be as little doubt regarding the 
staying power of the administrative 
pattern being discussed as there is 
regarding its efficacy for the institu- 
tion it serves. 

The source of educational policy, 
because it is nowhere else the sole, 
relevant business, is wherever profes- 
sor and student carry on their ap- 
pointed work. While the businesslike 
administrative pattern manifestly suits 
the college for support and growth, it 
is not ideal for the educational process 
in particular. Adjustment to this 
curious reality requires that the gov- 
ernmental-administrative arm be lo- 
cated in an organic relationship with 
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the source of life in the university, at lege and university education will be 
the font. It is a radical juxtaposition | construed from the behavior of the 
of current roles. Senates and other participants and simultaneously be 


legislative groups, academic execu- converted into the pertinent growth 
tives, and administrative organiza- culture. ‘Consent of the governed” 
tions must deliberately develop per- and “government of the people, by 


sonal sensitivity and construct sharp __ the people” are not mere statements of 
listening mechanisms. These acute political ideology in this reference. 
communicating instruments will en- More accurately, they describe the 
able them to anticipate the proper _ fixed location of educational authority . 
conditions for the work of professors _—_ within the academic community. 
and students. Rarely will there be BENJAMIN STEINZOR 
occasion for broad policy statements. State University of New York 
Policies concerning the nature of col- College of Education at Buffalo 
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Readers are invited to submit contributions to the Round Table and to 
suggest topics for future issues. Manuscripts should not exceed one thousand 
words. 


Marcu, 1962 (Deadline, December 15) 
Should courses in the theory and practice of communism be offered in our 
colleges and universities? 


ApriL, 1962 (Deadline, January 15) 
Is programed instruction, even at its best, favorable to the development of 
creative insights by our students? 


May, 1962 (Deadline, February 15) 
Do colleges and universities make proper use of the privilege of granting : 
honorary degrees? 


June, 1962 (Deadline, March 15) 
What is the effect of various methods of testing student ability upon skill in 
organizing and presenting thought, either orally or in writing? 


Ocroser, 1962 (Deadline, July 15) 
Is the conventionally sharp dividing line between secondary and collegiate 
education justifiable? 
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AMERICAN Perspectives: THE Na- 
TIONAL SELF-IMAGE IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, edited by Robert E. 
Spiller and Eric Larrabee. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. vii+216 pp. 
$4.75. 

This small volume comprises ten 
essays by eminent scholars in the 
fields of history, philosophy, literature, 
music, the fine arts, social science, 
economics, politics, popular culture, 
and industrial production. Each osten- 
sibly addresses itself to the national 
self-image in its own subject area. 
In history, philosophy, art, and music, 
it seems to have been a difficult 
assignment. 

When the Library of Congress 
planned its series of books on Ameri- 
can civilization in the twentieth cen- 
tury, it commissioned the American 
Studies Association to prepare a 
concluding volume in which the 
specialized studies made previously 
would be summed up in terms of an 
inquiry into the national self-image. 
The Association is composed of scholars 
in several disciplines who share an 
interest in the study of American 
society, as well as the conviction that 
their specialized disciplines are en- 
riched by some familiarity with the 
techniques and content of related 
fields. Thus the present volume not 
only affords a survey of recent Ameri- 
can civilization; it also presented the 
American Studies Association with an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate 
its ability to integrate the several 
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specialized disciplines into a unified 
overview. 

It cannot be said candidly that the 
Association has met the challenge 
successfully. Instead of selecting a 
single individual to execute the com- 
mission, it chose to assemble a group 
of specialists, each of whom was 
assigned a conventional area for analy- 
sis. Meetings were held for the 
purpose of unifying the work of the 
contributors, but the editors anticipate 
the reviewer by conceding that their 
efforts were fruitless—the meetings 
produced only an agreement that each 
contributor should go his own way. 
The result is that although each 
essay in this volume has merits of its 
own, the collection does not reveal a 
common poirt of view, to say nothing 
of common findings. 

The concluding essays on popular 
culture and mass production, by Reuel 
Denney and Eric Larrabee respec- 
tively, suggest central themes around 
which the other papers might conceiv- 
ably have been grouped. Had the 
editors made a deliberate decision to 
focus the enterprise upon mass produc- 
tion and mass culture, and insisted 
that their collaborators examine each 
subject area in relation to these 
distinctive twentieth-century phenom- 
ena, they might have produced a 
useful contribution to American stud- 
ies. As it is, the reader is given little 
help in unifying his impressions of 
modern American culture. 

Stow Persons 
State University of Iowa 
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BBC Hanpsook, 1961. London: Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company, 1961. 
268 pp. 6s. 

British Broadcasting Company 
handbooks and reports through the 
years have always been interesting. 
But this one is of especial significance, 
since it coincides in time with the 
naming of the new Government Com- 
mittee on Broadcasting, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Harry Pilkington. 
This committee will study the present 
mechanisms and needs in broadcasting 
in Britain, and its recommendations 
will carry a good deal of weight when 
the charters of BBC and ITA (Inde- 
pendent Television Authority—the 
commercial service which co-exists 
with the BBC) come up for renewal 
or revision. 

Especially apparent in this year’s 
Handbook is recognition of the world 
significance of both broadcasting and 
the BBC. “Non-provincialism” was 
perhaps never more conspicuous in 
BBC history. This is seen in the 


growth of Eurovision, the BBC’s en- 
larging exchange program with in- 
creasing numbers of nations, and in 
the emphasis on documentary pro- 
grams (24 per cent of its total time) 
in its domestic offerings. 

Also conspicuous is the role of the 


BBC as a patron of the arts. Prob- 
ably no single agency in Britain. is 
making such a conscious and sustained 
effort to encourage cultural endeavor, 
creativeness, and _ experimentation. 
This is in marked contrast to the 
role seen for themselves by the giant 
holders of United States broadcasting 
franchises and control. To illustrate: 
Last year the BBC presented 37 
world premieres of new musical com- 
positions and 86 opera broadcasts. 
Its 13 permanent orchestras cost 
$1,600,000, and $27,300,000 was spent 
on fees to artists, writers, musicians, 
and composers. 

In news and international areas, 
the BBC provides 400 newscasts 
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weekly in the United Kingdom and 
nearly 1,000 more, in 39 foreign lan- 
guages, overseas. The corps of news- 
men in a proud tradition of “truth, 
regardless” yearly establishes a record 
few other nations can match. Beyond 
this, nearly 400 items of varying 
length were taken by the BBC from 
continental networks, via Eurovision, 
the European TV exchange network. 

The BBC School Programs on both 
radio and TV total 64 weekly. Eight 
million pamphlets (teachers’ guides 
and manuals for children) were sold 
to the schools. 

Statistics on BBC-TV output re- 
veal the following percentages of time 
allotted to the various programs: 
documentaries, 24 per cent; remotes 
of sports and other events, 16.2; chil- 
dren’s programs, 12.9; entertainment 
and comedy, 11.6; drama, 9.1; enter- 
tainment films, 8.6; news, 7; school 
programs, 2.9; and others, 7.7. 

In addition to reports on the past 
year’s operation, this volume contains, 
many useful descriptions; for ex- 
ample, of the Third Programme (for 
“close and responsive listening to 
broadcasts of artistic distinction— 
addressed to the intelligent layman— 
assumed to have an appetite and a 
curiosity that would lead him to reject 
an injudicious popularization... . 
The criterion of judgment of success 
or failure is not the size of the audience 
they command . . .” [pages 39, 40]); 
of experimental work in the new BBC 
“home,” with its 203 sound studios 
(of which 148 are main studios for 
home services and 35 are for external 
services) and its staff of 16,889 
(10,071 men and 6,818 women); of 
the impressive distribution of the 
BBC’s Sound Transcription Service 
to the United States, Latin America, 
and the Middle East; of the spread of 
the English language (‘‘no longer the 
private property of the English’) and 
the 140 weekly broadcasts of English- 
language lessons around the world, 
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where they are carried by 175 overseas 
stations besides the BBC’s own Ex- 
ternal Service facilities; and of such 
new equipment as the BBC “radio 
microphone—to relieve commentators 
of a microphone with a long trailing 
lead—miniaturized VHF/FM trans- 
mitter and battery pack—size of cig- 
arette package—transmitting aerial a 
few feet of wire concealed in the user’s 
clothing—its range as much as half a 
mile” (page 86). 

To the many who are likely to dis- 
miss this year’s Handbook as “just 
another report,” I would suggest that 
this one is far above the average in 
its usefulness and excellence. 

Harry J. SKoRNIA 
University of Illinois 


-Universiry Aputt Epucation: A 
Guipe to Pouicy, by Renee and 
William Petersen. New York: Har- 
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per and Brothers, 1960. 


pp. $5.50. 

Because university adult education 
has been sustaining such an impressive 
growth during the past two decades, 
it is important that its progress and 
objectives receive continuing evalua- 
tion and reassessment. This study, 
initiated at the request of Montana 
State College as a national survey and 
appraisal of experiences of other insti- 
tutions, was designed by Warren 
Rovetch and carried out by the 
Petersens. 

The authors consider the significance 
and the function of adult education, 
together with its principles and prob- 
lems. They find many shortcomings. 
Its unorganized, confused, and chaotic 
programs are established mainly on 
the basis of what the participants 
would like. Turning to university 
adult education, the writers find that 
it is not integrated with other educa- 
tional programs of the university. 
Programing procedures are open to 
wide criticism, dominated by ambig- 
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uous “felt needs” of the students, and 
thus not of true university caliber. 
Far worse, projects are organized 
whose primary objective is improved 
public relations or financial profit. 
Adult educators have abdicated their 
professional authority in the interest 
of democratic procedures. Evaluation 
of programs is principally in terms of 
“consumer” satisfaction. Thus limited 
university resources are dissipated. 
The proposed remedy is -tated as 
follows: “We believe that the con- 


‘tent and teaching methods of a uni- 


versity program should be set by edu- 
cators in accordance with their pro- 
fessional training” (page 150). 
Directors of university extension 
will differ sharply. with the authors 
when they write that “some state 
universities, believing that they are 
morally bound to serve all the people 
of the state, have followed the ‘Wis- 
consin pattern’ in sacrificing educa- 
tionai sca@fffards to this end” (page 61); 
or when they conclude that programs 
of labor education have little reason 
for their existence (page 84); or when 
community-development activities are 
dismissed as “an expensive boon- 
doggle” (page 117). University adult 
educators engaged in labor education, 
for example, perform experimentation 
and leadership of a kind called for by 
the labor movement, by other agencies 
of adult education, and by our eco- 
nomic and social well-being. If we 
apply the recommended policy of 
having these programs stem from 
academic faculties, let it be said here 
that many highly useful projects in 
these areas are in progress not only 
with the sanction of university faculties 
but with their dedicated participation. 
This reviewer knows of few, if any, 
programs of reputable institutions 
which are organized for profit. Im- 
proved public relations may result 
as a by-product of a program which 
has obvious value for the partici- 
pants. University-extension adminis- 
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trators operate as do other university 
administrators. They must carry on 
their operation within budgetary 
means. The traditional function of 
the faculty is to teach undergrad- 
uates. Until the time arrives when 
academic departments acknowledge 
some responsibility for programing for 
adults, the extension director must 
seek assistance as it is available. Call 
this circuitous reasoning, as do the 
authors (page 140), if you will; admin- 
istrators of university adult education 
are of necessity realists. It is to their 
credit that university programs of 
adult education, flexibly presented, 
bring university resources to bear in 
making needed adjustments in this pe- 
riod of technological and social change. 
This study is well documented. It 
is obvious that the authors have con- 
sulted all the important writings in 
this field, and they have provided a 
very complete bibliography. The 
relationship of the Cooperative Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion service to general university 
extension is discussed in a closing 
chapter by Warren Rovetch, who con- 
cludes that eventually both may 
become a single operation. 
Admittedly, universities need to 
define more carefully their role in the 
continuing education of adults. Insti- 
tutional objectives may vary, reflect- 
ing attitudes of administrative officers. 
Adult education as a function should 
be integrated into all divisions of the 


university; otherwise, how can the 
service claim to stem from its vast’ 


resources of instruction and research? 
However, university adult education 
should not serve only an intellectual 
elite. It is not enough for an institu- 
tion to remain intellectual only—it 
must also lead. Adult-education pro- 
grams unfettered by traditional meth- 
odology can make fresh attacks on 
social illitgracy. How far should a 
state or a land-grant university go 
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in serving the people of a state, 
particularly an institution chartered 
“to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes’? 
The question of what program levels 
are “appropriate to the university” is 
a critical issue to be settled by a uni- 
versity’s administration after very 
careful examination of what is believed 
to be the institution’s purpose. 
Hucu G. 
The Pennsylvania State University 


EpUCATION IN THE FoRMING OF AMER- 
1caAN Society, 4y Bernard Bailyn. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
1960. xvit+148 pp. $3.50. 

Third in the “Needs and Oppor- 
tunities for Study” series-initiated in 
1952 by the Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture, this little 
volume deserves wide reading and 
high impact. Basically, Bailyn is 
critical of past writings in the history 
of education as the “patriotic litera- 
ture of academic ecclesia,” written by 
and for the professional educators 
apart from the main streams of 
American history “in a special atmos- 
phere of professional purpose”’ (page 8), 
and therefore subject both to a lack 
of interpretive perspective and to the 
weaknesses of sustained inbreeding. 
To most, the past has been the mirror 
of the present. Since Cubberley, inter- 
est has centered on the emergence of 
today’s system of public education, 
resulting in the loss of the broader 
understanding which history alone can 
give and in the neglect of all aspects of 
the contemporary forms, purposes, and 
content of education not reflected in 
the modern public school. 

Bailyn, in what he dubs “‘an essay 
in hypothetical history,” then pro- 
ceeds to outline the results of the 
attempted transfer to the American 
colonies of Elizabethan education, 
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already feeling the impact of major 
economic and social changes in Eng- 
land. He finds radically new explana- 
tions for the noted series of education 
acts in Massachusetts, interpreting 
these attempts to beat the old deluder 
Satan in terms of the impact of the 
frontier, the disruption of familiar 
English patterns transplanted to the 
wilderness, and the breakup of the 
Elizabethan family—including family 
discipline. Education quickly became 
an instrument of deliberate social 
purpose, designed to reconstruct family 
discipline and perpetuate the British 
forms of civilization by preventing a 
generally feared barbarization of youth 
on the frontier. 

Similarly, in brief compass, Bailyn 
puts the evolution of apprenticeship 
training and the Christianizing of the 
Indians into their broader historical 
perspective and notes the role of 
various church sects as they strained 
resources to rear their young in purity 
and established colleges to educate 
the educators and to produce ministers 
for their self-perpetuation. He shows 
that early tax support stemmed from 
the proved inadequacies of more 
traditional ways of finance: private 
endowments and land grants. 

By the end of the colonial period, 
the great changes wrought on family, 
church, community, and economy had 
caused equally great changes in educa- 
tion. From the mere transfer of 
culture from one generation to another, 
education had emerged as a “‘contro- 
versial, conscious, constructed 
matter of decision, will and effort” 
(page 48). In addition to responding 
to the pressures of society, it was also 
recognized as an instrument to act 
upon society, an agency of social 
change, and increasingly a part of the 
essence of individualistic, anti-authori- 
tarian America. 

The second part of this book is a 
comprehensive bibliographical essay, 
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highly suggestive as to the needs and 
opportunities for further study and 
illuminating the points made in the 
“hypothetical” first essay. 

The author, the Inst‘tute, the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
which helped sponsor the “Needs and 
Opportunities” conference on educa- 
tion, and the Lilly Foundation, all 
assisting in the publication of these 
two essays, are to be commended on 
the unusually provocative and stimu- 
lating results. 

Cirrrorp L. Lorp 
Columbia University 


More Resources For Epucation, dy 
Seymour E. Harris. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. x+ 
86 pp. $2.95. 

Seymour Harris, the well-known 
Harvard economist, is one of the few 
members of his profession who has 
given considerable attention to the 
economic aspects of the nation’s edu- 
cational structure. His purpose in 
this little volume, the third John 
Dewey Society Lecture, is to sum- 
marize the essential facts on this 
subject and to examine some of the 
more important implications deriving 
from them. While the treatment is 
necessarily sketchy, the book on the 
whole is well done and fills an impor- 
tant gap in the literature in the field. 

Judging from prior trends and 
prospective needs, Mr. Harris esti- 
mates that public expenditures for 
education should have increased from 
$18 billion in the late fifties to about 
$35 billion by 1970, government 
outlays for colleges and universities 
rising from $4 to $10 billion. Much 
of this increase in cost, but not all, 
would be matched by an expansion 
in the nation’s total output, expected 
to come to about $200 billion over 
this period. The deficit would mean 
increasing public expenditures on edu- 
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cation from its present allocation of 
3.85 per cent of the gross national 
product to §.10 per cent by 1970. 
The reasons which the author advances 
for the great relative rise in expendi- 
tures for public education are the 
“overriding importance of education 
in our modern world, the much greater 
increase of enrollment than of popula- 
tion, the inadequacy of teachers’ 
salaries, and the backlog of construc- 
tion” (page 69). 

Mr. Harris argues that outlays of 
this magnitude call for agreement on 
an order of priorities based on the 
comparative effects of putting more 
dollars into higher salaries for teachers, 
or smaller classes, or improved coun- 
seling, or new buildings and equip- 
ment. He gives considerable weight 
in this connection to the possibility 
of increasing teacher productivity. 
Hé believes that, especially in higher 
education, increasing the ratio of 
students to teachers by eliminating 
small classes, scrutinizing course pro- 
liferation, and reducing course require- 
ments could effect substantial savings. 
Against these savings he might well 
have set the added outlays needed 
to establish special seminars, intensive 
training in research, better counseling, 
and many other measures designed to 
identify and challenge promising stu- 
dents. In the net, the likelihood of 
effecting sweeping savings through the 
devices he proposes without at the 
same time seriously impairing quality 
seems slight indeed. 

The principal roadblock facing the 
country in its efforts to build an 
adequate educational structure, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harris, is the predominant 
role played by local governments in 
financing public schools (they now 
pay nearly 60 per cent of the total 
cost) and the heavy reliance placed 
on the general property tax in such 
financing (it accounts for about 53 per 
cent of the total). Since local com- 
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munities cannot hope to provide the 
revenues necessitated by the country’s 
future educational needs, Mr. Harris 
concludes that the major load will 
have to be carried by the state 
governments, which now provide a 
little under 40 per cent of the total, 
and, above all, by the federal govern- 
ment, which now provides only about 
4 per cent. 

Although Mr. Harris is not primarily 
concerned in this volume with the 
economic problems of higher educa- 
tion, he leaves little doubt concerning 
where he stands on a number of issues 
confronting our colleges and univer- 
sities. Mention has already been 
made of the wasteful practices that he 
believes exist in many of these institu- 
tions. He also argues that the prob- 
lems of financing public-school pro- 
grams would be considerably lessened 
if the cost of higher education were 
entirely covered by tuition and fees, so 
that more tax revenues could be 
devoted to the public schools. While 
few would go as far as he advocates 
on this score, his case is a strong one 
and deserves serious consideration. 
Much the same can be said of his 
book as a whole. 

Frank C, Pierson 
Swarthmore College 


“Teaching of Religion in State Uni- 
versities: Descriptions of Programs 
in Twenty-five Institutions,” dy 
Milton D. McLean and Harry H. 
Kimber. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1960. x+117 
pp. $1.00. 

This booklet is a welcome contribu- 
tion to an area in which there has been 
an increasing amount of discussion in 
recent years. Most of the materials 
in it were originally gathered for a 
resource paper prepared for the first 
National Consultative Conference on 
Religion in the State University held 
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at the University of Michigan in 
November, 1958. 

Possibly a second national consulta- 
tive conference is needed, precisely on 
the subject of religion in the curricu- 
lum of the state university. A perusal 
of the booklet under review gives the 
impression of considerable variety in 
practice and a striking lack of agree- 
ment on just what a course in religion 
is. If such courses as Milton, the 
Art of China, the Intellectual History 
of Medieval Europe, and the Ottoman 
Power in Europe and the Near East, 
1258-1789, are to be listed as courses 
in religion, as they are at one of the 
institutions described in this work, 
then one could easily assert that reli- 
gion is being taught (or taught about) 
in every state university in this coun- 
try. It is obvious that the only factor 
holding such diverse courses together 
is that they deal in some way and at 
some time with a subject-matter that 
might be called religious. Is there no 
other basis on which the study of 


religion can be offered in the state 


university? The booklet makes it 
obvious that there are some institu- 
tions in which religion is regarded as 
an area or even a discipline that is 
worthy of a departmental structure of 
its own and that deserves to be inves- 
tigated and taught (about) by quali- 
fied scholars in the field. And the 
authors of the booklet suggest that 
this can be done without violating the 
First Amendment. 

The authors of the book, who are 
associated with major state univer- 
sities themselves, have written a well- 
balanced Introduction to the descrip- 
tions of the various programs. The 
opening paragraph gives the impres- 
sion that public education in this 
country was once controlled directly 
by religious bodies. I think that a 
review of the the history will turn up 
very few instances of direct control. 
The authors also use an interesting 
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phrase which discloses something of 
the problem associated with the ques- 
tion of objectivity when they indicate 
that there are competent scholars who 
“can and do teach the history and 
dogma of various religious traditions 
from a relatively objective perspective 
...” (page 5—my emphasis). 

The various programs described are 
divided into two major categories— 
programs administered by the insti- 
tutions and co-operative programs: 
the first category including depart- 
mental and interdepartmental pro- 
grams, the second including schools 
of religion and other types of co-operat- 
ing programs. Most of the descriptive 
material and enrollment data was fur- 
nished by representatives of the col- 
leges and universities involved. An 
interesting table of class enrollment 
in courses in religion in fourteen in- 
stitutions is included in the booklet. 
It seems to this reviewer that caution 
must be exercised in the use of this 
table for comparative purposes. Al- 
though it gives total enrollment figures 
for the fourteen schools, it does not 
indicate what proportion of that total 
would be unable to elect courses in 
religion because of the curricular 
structure of professional programs. 
The authors also include selected pas- 
sages from the literature dealing with 
the beginnings and the rationale of 
two contrasting programs, one in the 
Department of Religion at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and the 
other in the School of Religion at the 
State University of Iowa. 

The concluding comments in this 
booklet are most instructive for admin- 
istrators and faculty in institutions in 
which courses in religion may be under 
consideration. The data gathered by 
McLean and Kimber indicate “a 
relatively high ratio of student enroll- 
ment” when compared with “data on 
the teaching of other elective college 
subjects ....” The study also indi- 
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cates that “the academic preparation 
of those teaching religion seems to 
compare favorably with the prepara- 
tion of teachers in other disciplines” 
(page 114). Religion can be presented 
in the curriculum of the state univer- 
sity by well-trained men in a disci- 
plined and scholarly atmosphere and 
in such a manner as not to remove all 
life from the subject. 

Rosert MICHAELSEN 

State University of Iowa 


AMERICAN HIGHER EpucaTION IN THE 
1960's, by Robert J. Havighurst. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xili+g92 pp. 
(Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series). 
$2.50. 

The author of this book strongly 
shares the general belief that in the 
1960’s we shall face a major crisis 
in American higher education. He 
seeks successfully to pose, much more 
sharply than has been done heretofore, 
the questions we must answer, and 
to explore the historical and statistical 
data available, project it into the 
future, and suggest answers that 
appear implicit. The book is wisely 
tentative on main points, but, at 
least for this reader, it proved un- 
usually stimulating. 

We have been living through a 
period in which the demand for college- 
trained men and women has far 
exceeded the supply. Mr. Havighurst 
believes supply will catch up with 
demand by 1965, and that thereafter 
we will enter a period in which supply 
exceeds demand. 

What will the effect be upon the 
percentage of young people of college 
age seeking admission to higher insti- 
tutions? Will women be affected 
differently from men? Havighurst 
believes that the numbers will in- 
evitably increase but that the per- 
centage will almost certainly reach 
a plateau within a few years. The 
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evidence upon which these projections 
rest is presented in a series of valuable 
tables which it is fruitless to attempt 
to summarize here. 

Under these circumstances, who 
will seek to go to college? What will 
be the effect upon the sons and 
daughters of lower-middle-class and 
working-class families? Will the socio- 
economic revolution of the last forty 
years that has brought the young 
people from these families into college 
die as job opportunities lessen? What 
will be the effect upon the college 
attendance of women, even from 
middle-class and upper-middle-class 
families, as the supply of college 
women greatly exceeds the demand? 

Will not increasing selectivity almost 
certainly come to American higher 
education, and can we not predict 
how it is likely to operate? What 
influence will it have upon the broadly 
representative character of the present 
student bodies of our colleges? Will 
not the rising costs of college education 
result in a similar kind of limitation 
upon the growing social mobility of 
our people? 

All the data suggest that the 
continuation of forces which will 
play upon higher education in the 
next decade will tend to compel our 
stronger institutions to become more 
highly selective and limited to a 
greater degree than they are now to 
the service of families from the upper 
socio-economic levels. The weaker 
institutions and the community col- 
leges will serve the remainder of our 
people. If we look with concern at 
the development of such a social 
stratification between high-status and 
low-status institutions in our American 
democracy, and if the other questions 
this volume raises seem vital, we 
would do well to start our study with 
Mr. Havighurst’s stimulating analysis. 
He has this reader’s thanks. 

CLARENCE HILBERRY 
Wayne State University 
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